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Catholic Historical Review 


NEW SERIES, VOLUME Il APRIL, 1923 NUMBER 1 


EDITORIAL 


In our issue of April, 1921, we announced a change in the 
programme of the Catholic Historical Review, setting forth the 
reasons which impelled the broadening of its field of activities. 
We entered the new field with misgivings; but we cherished the 
hope that the larger ambitus would eventually enhance the 
value of the Review and enable it to make a more general appeal 
to students of history. 

We now take pleasure in announcing that our hopes have 
been fully realized and we have secured a solid foothold in the 
territory which we so timorously invaded. The success which 
has been attained is due: to the sympathetic encouragement and 
support rendered by the Right Rev. Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; to the generosity and hearty coéperation of 
our subscribers; to the seasonable aid of several distinguished 
contributors who, without pecuniary remuneration, have supplied 
scholarly articles to our columns; to the untiring energy of the 
secretary of the Board of Administration, Mr. J. Harvey Cain, 
and the loyal support of the Executive of the Editorial Board. 

This issue marks another étape in the steady and encourag- 
ing progress of the Review. It is now issued as the accredited 
organ of the American Catholic Historical Association under a 
most satisfactory agreement entered into with this nation-wide 
organization at its annual meeting held at New Haven in the 
month of December. By the terms of this agreement the mem- 
bership fee in the Association has been increased to five dollars 
annually, and each member becomes ipso facto a subscriber to 
the Catholic Historical Review, which assumes the obligation of 
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4 EDITORIAL 


publishing the Acta of the Association. The affiliation, however, 
affects in nowise the policy of the Review which, in pursuance 
of its stated programme, will discuss as heretofore historical 
problems relating to the internal and external life of the 
Church; chronicle important historical events of ecclesiastical 
interest; and review publications which have historical or aca- 
demic value. 

In addition to an already lengthy list of contributors, we 
have enlisted the codéperation of several distinguished Catholic 
writers and scholars in Europe, and in the near future we shall 
publish articles by Dr. Hartmann Grisar, S.J., the famous Inns- 
bruck author, Dr. Pfeilshifter, Rector of the University of 
Munich, Dr. Maurice de Wulf, of Louvain and Harvard, Msgr. 
O’Doherty, Rector of the Irish College, of Salamanca, and 
others. 

An arrangement has been effected with St. Thomas’s His- 
torical Society of London, whose membership comprises the 
most erudite Catholic historians in Great Britain, whereby we 
secure for publication many of the papers read at its monthly 
meetings. Some of these papers are already in our possession. 

We feel that the outlook for the future of the Catholic His- 
torical Review is radiant with promise, and we are confident 
that its new programme will more effectually promote a national 
interest in the history of the Catholic Church and serve as a 
stimulus to historical study. 


THE MANAGING EDITOR. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

DECEMBER 27-30 1922 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


To chronicle even briefly the many events of the Third An- 
nual Meeting of the Association without yielding to the desire 
to impart to one’s words the enthusiasm which marked its pub- 
lic sessions and conferences, and the pleasure which all felt in 
its social gatherings, would indeed be difficult. The retrospect 
adds strength to this impression. Washington, St. Louis and 
New Haven—these widely separated cities have been the scenes 
of the first three Annual Meetings of the Association. Each of 
them was a distinct success. Each evoked memories that will 
never be forgotten by those who participated in their Public 
Sessions. Each in turn was of a creative nature, forming, 
shaping, and maturing plans for the next Meeting. The geo- 
graphical distribution of those who were present at the Wash- 
ington Meeting became wider at St. Louis and wider still at 
New Haven. At the Meeting at Washington our first President, 
Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, told us that the American Catholic His- 
torical Association had come into existence at a time when 
scholarship was ripe for it; that the Association merely needed 
to do each task which fell within its easily discernible and well- 
defined field of labour promptly as it came along, to accomplish 
all that its most ardent friends could expect of it. These expec- 
tations were clearly visible during the second Meeting at St. 
Louis, where the Committee on Local Arrangements, with Mon- 
signor Tannrath as its Chairman, prepared an elaborate series 
of social and academic events for the entertainment of our 
members. Every encouragement was felt at St. Louis that the 
next Meeting would prove all the more forcibiy the value of 
these annual historical gatherings; and those who took part in 
the Meeting at New Haven saw the predictions of 1922 realized 
far beyond our hopes. 

Under the Chairmanship of the Right Reverend Bishop John 
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Gregory Murray, D.D., of Hartford, the Connecticut Committee 
on Local Arrangements presented a programme filled with in- 
teresting events for the three days of the Meeting. The mem- 
bers of the Committee on Local Arrangements were as follows:-- 
Rt. Rev. John G. Murray, D.D., Chairman, Hartford; Rev. John 
McGivney, Vice-Chairman, Hartford; John J. McKeon, Treas- 
urer, New Haven; Rt. Rev. Thomas S. Duggan, D.D., Vice 
Chairman, Hartford; Rev. Francis P. Keough, Vice-Chairman, 
Hartford; James T. Moran, Vice-Chairman, New Haven; Rev. 
T. Lawrason Riggs, Secretary, New Haven; Rev. James F. 
Ahern, Springfield; Michael A. Boyle, Stamford; Miss Rosemary 
Brady, Meriden; John J. Burke, East Hartford; Daniel Joseph 
Donahoe, Middletown; Michael C. Donovan, Waterbury; Rev. 
William A. Keefe, Norwich; Miss Margaret Kiely, Bridgeport; 
Miss Margaret Lee, New Britain; Edward J. Mahoney, M.D., 
Springfield; Alfred F. Mayhew, New Haven; Rev. William J. 
McGurk, Waterbury; Miss Anna McMahon, South Norwalk; 
Rev. John Neale, LL.D., Meriden; Rev. James B. Nihill, Bridge- 
port; Rev. James C. O’Brien, Stamford; Miss Mary P. 
O’Flaherty, Hartford; John F. Pickett, Derby; Rev. John Leo 
Sullivan, New Britain; Richard T. Tobin, Ansonia; Miss 
Katherine Van der Velden, New Haven. Miss Helen MacCormac 
was Chairman of a committee of ladies who were in charge of 
the Registration and Information Bureaus, and Miss George 
Troup acted as chief publicity agent for the Meeting. 

The three Public Sessions on Church History were presided 
over by the Rev. Peter McClean, S.T.L., Milford, Conn.; the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. C. F. Thomas, D.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C., and 
the Very Rev. T. L. Crowley, O.P., New Haven, Conn. 

The papers read at these three Sessions were as follows: 
The Beginnings of Catholicism in Connecticut, by the Rev. 
Maurice F. McAuliffe, President, St. Thomas Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; St. Bernard and the Papacy, by the Rev. John 
Cartwright, D.D., Professor of Church History, Sulpician Sem- 
inary, Washington, D. C., What Civilization Owes to Italy, by 
James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D., New York City; Historical Im- 
plications in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, by the Rey. 
Henry Ignatius Smith, O.P., S.T.Lr., Ph.D., Instructor in 
Philosophy, the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. 
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C.; Mary Ward: A Pioneer in the Religious Life, by the Rev. 
Patrick W. Browne, D.D., Ph.D., Managing Editor of the 
Catholic Historical Review, the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.; The Knowledge of the Sphericity of the 
Earth in the Early Middle Ages, by the Rev. Francis J. Betten, 
S.J., St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, Ohio; The Sacred Songs 
of the Middle Ages, by the Hon. Daniel Joseph Donahoe, First 
Vice-President, Middletown, Conn.; The Archdiocesan Archives 
of Cincinnati (1822-1922), by Sister Mary Agnes McCann 
Ph.D., College of Mount St. Joseph, Ohio; Spanish Influence in 
Medieval Europe, by the Rev. Edwin Ryan, D.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of Graduates Hall, the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.; The Historical Basis of the Encyclopedia, 
by the Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., Editor of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, New York City; The United States at the Court of 
Pope Pius IX, by Leo F. Stock, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
American History, the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Recent Phases of the Catholic Social Movement, 
by the Rev. Francis A. Christie, D.D., Theological Seminary, 
Meadville, Pa.; The Vatican Council and the Law of Nations, 
by the Rev. Joseph M. Egan, S.T.L., Professor of Church His- 
tory, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., Dante’s Views 
on the Sovereignity of the State, by the Rev. J. J. Rolbiecki, 
A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy, the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; The Benedictines in the Vi- 
cariate of Leavenworth (1855-77), by the Rev. Edmund Pusch, 
O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. In this issue 
of the Catholic Historical Review a certain number of these 
papers are published and the others will appear during the 
present year. 

For the immediate preparation of the New Haven Meeting, 
the Executive Council of the Association convened at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on Saturday, December 2, 1922. 
The following members of the Council were present :—Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Murray, D.D., Hon. Daniel Joseph Donohue, First Vice- 
President, Charles Hallan McCarthy, Second Vice-President, 
Very Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., Dr. James J. Walsh, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Ph.D., and Rev. Dr. Guilday, Secretary. The Pre- 
sident, Dr. Robert Howard Lord, of Harvard University, was 
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unavoidably absent. Dr. Hayes was elected Chairman of the 
Meeting. The Council elected unanimously to Life Membership 
the following persons:—Rt. Rev. Arthur T. Connolly, D.D. 
(Boston), Robert Howard Lord, Ph.D., (Harvard), Loretto 
Heights College (Colorado), Rev. Maurice McAuliffe, (Hart- 
ford), Rt. Rev. John Murray, D.D. (Hartford), Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
M. J. Splaine (Boston), Rt. Rev. Bishop Walsh, D.D., (Port- 
land), and Rev. Joseph Tracy (Boston). The following persons 
were elected to Annual Membership :—Associate Justice Pierce 
Butler, Miss Genevieve E. Caffrey, B.S., M.A., (College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minn.), Miss Mary E. Claffy (Brooklyn), 
Rev. J. E. DeVos (St. Louis), Hon. D. J. Donahue (Middletown), 
Rev. Mark C. Driscoll, D.D. (Boston), Mr. John H. Edmonds 
(Chief of Archives Division, Boston), and Rt. Rev. Daniel F. 
Feehan, D.D. (Fall River). The programme for the 1923 Meet- 
ing was then taken up for discussion, and with some slight 
modifications was accepted. It was voted that the Secretary 
send to Dr. Muzzey, of Columbia University, and to Dr. C. H. 
Haring, of Yale University, letters of thanks for their coopera- 
tion in the preparation of our programme. Dr. Hayes called 
the attention of the Council to the fact that the Executive 
Council of the American Historical Association had begun ac- 
tive preparations for the study of all archival material in the 
United States, and that a special committee had been appointed 
to make plans for this study. Dr. Walsh mentioned the valu- 
able collection at the old Episcopal Palace in Vincennes as an 
example of the rich treasures under Catholic control. Dr. 
Guilday also spoke on the Catholic Archives at Georgetown, at 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, the Archbishop’s House, Balti- 
more, the Catholic University of America, the University of 
Notre Dame, and on those in possession of the Dominicans, at 
Washington, D. C. 

The Report of the Connecticut Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments was then read by the Chairman, Bishop Murray, and was 
unanimously accepted as read. Among the miscellaneous mat- 
ters taken up by the Council were the following :—the coopera- 
tion of the Association with the six Catholic Historical So- 
cieties of the United States and the affiliation of the Catholic 
Historical Review with the Association. On the motion of Dr. 
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Guilday it was voted that the Rev. Edwin Ryan, of the Catho- 
lic University of America, be nominated to the post of Assistant 
Secretary, and that he be given a place among the officers of the 
Association. At the end of the meeting Bishop Murray enter- 
tained the members to luncheon, after which the meeting ad- 
journed, to be convened on Wednesday, December 27th. 

The Third Annual Meeting opened on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 27th, at 3.00 p. m., with a final meeting of the Executive 
Council at the Association headquarters, Room 120, Hotel Taft. 
The following members were present:—Dr. Robert H. Lord, 
President of the Association, Rt. Rev. Bishop Murray, D.D.., 
Chairman of the Connecticut Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, Hon. Daniel Joseph Donahoe, First Vice-President, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas, D.D., Treasurer, Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan of 
the Catholic University of America, and the Rev. Dr. Guilday, 
Secretary. A summary report of the Executive Council Meeting 
on December 2, was read by the Secretary and was approved. 
The final Report of the Chairman of the Connecticut Committee 
on Local Arrangements was then read by Bishop Murray and 
was approved. Bishop Murray called the attention of the Exe- 
cutive Council to the fact that the Committee hoped that one 
of the permanent results of the New Haven Meeting would be 
the establishment of a Connecticut Catholic Historical Society. 
This Society would begin its work with a compilation of a com- 
plete roster of Catholic men from Connecticut in the Service 
during the past War. 

The Report on membership as on December 22 was as fol- 
lows:—The number of Life Members, 83; the number of An- 
nual Members, 150; making a total membership of 232. Thirty- 
five States are represented in this membership. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas, Treasurer of the Association, presented the 
Treasurer’s Report as on November 15, 1922. The balance in 
hand on January 1, 1922, was $2787.21. Receipts from January 
1 to November 15 were $509.43. Expenditures from January 
1 to November 15 were $860.13, leaving a balance in hand of 
$2517.51. Of this balance $1500 was placed in Liberty bonds 
as a permanent fund for the Association, and it was voted to 
place $500 more in bonds, at the discretion of the Treasurer, as 
part of this permanent fund. 

The next problem taken up by the Council was the affiliation 
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between the Association and the Catholic Historical Review. 
This quarterly periodical was begun in 1915 at the Catholic 
University of America for the purpose of studying the Catholic 
history of the United States. Under the editorship of the Rev. 
Dr. Guilday, the Review followed faithfully for six years the 
original lines of its design and kept strictly within the field of 
Catholic history in this country. With the April, 1921, issue of 
the Review, the national field was abandoned and the Review 
entered upon the broader sphere of general Church history. 
Since that time many of the papers read at the Annual Meetings 
of the Association have appeared in the Review, and it was the 
opinion of the Executive Council that if the members of the 
Association were to receive the Review as part of their member- 
ship fee, the Association would benefit by the possession of an 
official organ. The Executive Council, therefore, at this Meet- 
ing, voted unanimously for this affiliation. To secure this, the 
financial arrangement proposed by the Review, i.e. the aug- 
menting of the annual membership fee and the life member- 
ship fee was accepted. The motion passed by the Executive 
Council was that the annual membership fee be increased to $5 
and that the life membership fee be increased to $100. The As- 
sociation entered into a financial arrangement with the Review 
upon a basis of $3 for each member, either a life member pay- 
ing $100 after January 1, 1923, or annual member paying $5 
after that same date. 

A cordial invitation to hold the next Annual Meeting under 
the auspices of the American Catholic Historical Society, at 
Philadelphia, was extended by Dr. Lawrence F. Frick. After 
passing a resolution of thanks to Dr. Flick, it was voted to con- 
tinue, for the coming year at least, the policy of meeting in the 
same city with the American Historical Association. The 
Executive Council then resolved to hold the Christmas Meeting 
of 1923 in the city of Columbus, Ohio. The President, Dr. Lord, 
appointed a Nominating Committee for the Officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1923; the Committee consisted of Bishop 
Murray, Judge Donahoe and Dr. Guilday. Among the other 
matters discussed during this Meeting of the Executive Council 
was representation at the Fifth International Congress of His- 
torical Studies, to be held in Brussels, in April, 1923. 
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Three Luncheon Conferences were arranged by the Commit- 
tee on Programme: on A General Bibliography of Church His- 
tory, under the Chairmanship of the Rev. Dr. Guilday; on 

i Archival Centres for American Catholic History, Chairman, 
Rev. Dr. Foik, University of Notre Dame; and on The His- 
torians of the Benedictine Order, Chairman, Rev. Edmund 
Pusch, O.S.B., Atchison, Kansas. 


At the Luncheon Conference on Thursday on A General 


Bibliography of Church History, Dr. Guilday presented the fol- 
lowing report: 


At our last Annual Meeting, held in St. Louis, December 26-30, 
1921, the members of the Association were given the pleasure of at- 
tending a Conference, presided over by Father Francis J. Betten, SJ., 
of St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, the purpose of which was to 
suggest a plan for the compilation of a General Bibliography of 
Church History. Owing to the accessibility of the source-material at 
the Catholic University of America, the Conference expressed its wish 
that the Report on this subject be given temporarily in my charge. I 
shall divide my Report into four sections: 


I. What limitations should be set to the General Bibliography 
of Church History? 


| _ _ II. How should the General Bibliography of Church History be 


III. What sources exist for the compilation of this General 
Bibliography? 
IV. What method should be followed? 


I. What limitations impose themselves in the work? 


1. The meaning of the term “Bibliography.” Without going into 
the history of the word, I shall take it for granted that when we 
speak of a Bibliography, we do not mean simply a Catalogue of books, 

but what the French call a Catalogue raisonné, that is a list of books 
on a given topic, so arranged in categories that their very juxtaposi- 
tion is a help to the student, and in which each book is measured by a 
certain definite canon, whether of utility, contents of source-material, 
literary style, or historical viewpoint. This latter canon Father 
Betten has followed in his Partial Bibliography of Church History, 
which is printed in the Catholic Educational Association Bulletin for 
February-May, 1921. 2. The use of the term “General” must be de- 
fined technically. All such catalogues can be divided into two 
classes: universal bibliographies and particular bibliographies. By 
a universal catalogue is meant a complete list of all the books written 
within the field of Catholic Church history from the first little histori- 
cal account of the Church which we know as the Acts of the Apostles, 
to the latest parish bulletin issued anywhere in the world and in 
whatsoever language. Such a universal catalogue of books on the 
Church in all lands, in all ages, and from all points of view is physi- 
cally or humanly impossible. Those who have been making use of the 
bibliographical section of the Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique of 
Louvain, the past twenty years, realize how quickly such a catalogue 
confuses the research-worker. Even granting that such a universal 
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list of Church histories could be compiled, it is a problem whether it is 
practical. Take for example Joseph Sabin’s attempt in his Diction- 
ary of Books relating to America, which had to be abandoned in its 
twentieth volume, or Poole’s Index, or the Reader’s Guide, or the A. L. 
A. Index, any one of which out-Websters the largest dictionary. Lang- 
lois in his Manuel de Bibliographie Historique gives us several in- 
stances of an attempt in this direction. Father Francesco Marucelli, 
of Florence, who died in 1703, made such an attempt. His Mare Mag- 
num omnium materiarum remains today in manuscript in 111 volumes 
folio, and yet it contains only 6000 rubriques. Father Raphael Sa- 
vonarola of Padua attempted a universal index—Orbis litterarius 
universus, but was obliged to give the work up when he reached the 
fortieth volume. Father Drouyn, the contemporary of these priests, 
planned a universal catalogue in 300 volumes. So the truth is that 
we must guard the principle of modesty in our plan. Particular limi- 
tations must be set. Since particular ideas are divided into general 
and special, we can.define a General Bibliography as a list of books in 
which the history of the Church from the time of Christ down to our 
own would be represented, and in every land, but with limitations 
based upon reason and common-sense. A General Bibliography is one 
limited either by time, place, or idea. In deciding upon the extent of 
these limitations, I think we all take it for granted that what is de 
siderated is something more than a catalogue of books for the stu- 
dents of Church history in our colleges and seminaries. Their duty 
it is to master the facts of Church history and this they can do ad- 
mirably from one of the many text-books in use—Birkhaeuser, Gil- 
martin, Alzog, Brueck, Funk, Kraus, Blanc, Stebbing, etc. We must 
visualize the special worker, student or teacher, who desires to have 
at his command a serviceable volume that will not only contain the 
best books on Church history but will act as a guide in his studies. 
We need, of course, other books, similar in design to the projected 
General Bibliography of Church History, and some of these need not 
wait for the “opus magnum.” Such for example are reference books 
similar to KROEGER, Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books 
(Chicago, 1917, 3rd ed.) and this want I believe would be easily filled, 
if Father Betten were to complete his Partial Bibliography. 


II How should the General Bibliography of Church History be 
divided? 


I propose to you the following classification for discussion: 


I. Bibliography of Sources. Sources are divided into three 
classes—a) original, which may be printed or unprinted; b) literary 
or contemporary; and c) monumental, or archeological. The student 
should have at his command in the volume we are planning, references 
to all books dealing with the monumental sources of Church history. 
The catacombs can never be forgotten standing in the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. One needs only to mention the names of 
De Rossi, Marucchi, De Waal, and Wilpert among a host of archeolo- 
gists whose work has revealed many things hidden from the Church 
historians before our day. The evaluation of literary or contemporary 
sources in the field of hagiography is one of the most difficult problems 
for the bibliographer. There should be a complete, accurate, and 
well-balanced list of all collections of printed sources, and the vast 
untouched field of archival sources, in the libraries, museums, and 
archives of the world, should be made familiar to him from the view- 
point of the accessibility to the documents. II. Bibliography of Books 
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on Church History. These may be divided into A. Universal Church 
histories, that is, histories of the Church in all epochs, in all places, 
and from all points of view, such as Alzog, Hergenroether Rohrbacher, 
ete. B. Particular Church histories, that is, histories of the Church 
limited either by time, place, or idea: 1. Chronologically, into cate- 

' gories of Ancient Medieval, Modern, and Contem ry Church His- 
tory; 2. Geographically, National, Provincial, Diocesan, Parochial, 
Corporative Church histories; 3. Logical , or according to subject- 
matter. Under this heading there would a large number of sub- 
divisions. Mainly, however, these would be: a) Conciliar histories; b) 
Papal histories; c) Concordats—Church and State; d) Liturgy; e) 
Confessions of Faith; f) Acta Martyrum; g) Patristic science; h) 
Hagiography; i) Ecclesiastical biography. III. Bibliography of 

Aids—Reference-books; Dictionaries and Lexicons; Encyclopedias; 
Books on Historical Method, namely, on Historical Bibliography 
Criticism, and Composition; Periodicals treating Church historical 
topics. 


III. What general sources exist for the compilation of 
the General Bibliography of Church History? 


One of the earliest volumes of this kind is De Smept, Intro- 

ductio generalis ad historiam ecclesiasticam critice tractandam 

(Ghent, 1876), the result, as the great Jesuit historian tells us, of 

twelve years of labour at the Jesuit College in Louvain. Other vol- 

umes of a like nature are: NIRSCHL, Propadeutik der Kirchenges- 

chichte (Mainz, 1888); BRATKE, Wegweiser zur Quellen und Lit- 

teratur-kunde dcr Kirchengeschichte (Gotha, 1890); AcQuoy, 

Handleiding tot de Kerkgeschiedvorsching en Kerkgeschiedschrijving 

(Copenhagen, 1910); CoLiIns, The Study of Ecclesiastical History 
(London, 1903). 


IV. What method should be followed in compiling the General 
Bibliography? 


As a fundamental principle I should state that the General 
Bibliography should never be the work of one man. The Repertoire 
des Sources du Moyen-Age by Chevalier is a good example of the re- 
sult of a single-handed work. It is uneven, badly arranged, and con- 
tains much obsolete rubbish. I should postulate also that the General 
Bibliography should not be a commercial product, that is at the discre- 
tion of any publishing house. Those who know Gillow’s Dictionary 
of English Catholic Biography, know how badly his fifth volume suf- 
fered owing to the importunities of Messrs. Burns & Oates. The 
General Bibliography should be the work of a Commission of Eccle- 

siastical Historians who would divide the work into separate parts 
and by exchange of opinion, either through correspondence or regular 
meetings, keep the whole work uniform. This Commission would have 
as its province the selection of scholars throughout the world for 
their aid in making up lists of books, brochures, and periodical ar- 
ticles for the work. A uniform system of cards should be used, and 
these should be housed temporarily in a central place in a fire-proof 
safe: The Commission should act through an Editorial Board which 
would have the final decision both as to the books to be included and 
the judgment passed on these books. Suggestions should be made in 
this Conference regarding those who should form this Commission 
and names might be suggested for the various divisions of the work: 


1. Bibliography of Sources 
3. ” “ Universal Church Histories 
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Bibliography of books on Ancient Church History 
= ” books on Medieval Church History 
» ad books on Modern Church History 
books on Contemporary History 
National Church histories 
Provincial & Diocesan Church histories 
ii i Parochial Church histories 
- ad books on the Religious Orders. (Here 
each Order or Congregation should be asked to name some 
one for the work. HEIMBUCHER’S Orden und Kongrega- 
tionen der Katholischen Kirche (Paderborn, 1907, 3 vols.) 
would assist the bibliographer of this section). 
11. Bibliography of Papal histories, which would include Conci- 
liar histories, Concordat histories, and all books on Church 
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and State. 
12. Bibliography of Hagiography 
13. ~ “i ” Patrology 
14. = = ” Ecclesiastical biography 
15. - 63 ” Aids, Reference-Books, and Periodicals 


The Committee on Bibliography thus formed would consist of 15 
members who would be responsible to the Commission on the General 
Bibliography, say to consist of 5 members, and over which would 
be the Editorial Board of 3 members, whose word would be final. As 
I see it, therefore, the actual compiuation of the lists would be the 
work of the Committee; the financing of the whole scheme would be 
the work of the Commission; the publication would be the work of 
the Editorial Board. 


Among those who participated in the discussion which fol- 
lowed were Father Betten, S.J., Rev. Felix Fellner, O.S.B., Rev. 
Dr. Cartwright and Father Edmund Pusch, O.S.B. Father 
Betten raised the question whether books in all languages on 
Church history should be included in this Bibliography, and it 
was the unanimous opinion of all present that no limitations 
should be set, either of language or country, in a work of this 
character, the only limitation being that of a choice of books. 
Dr. Browne called attention to the excellent work being done by 
non-Catholic periodicals in the field of historical bibliography. 
Dr. Cartwright expressed the opinion that the work should not 
be compiled in such a way that only specialists would be helped 
by it. Dr. Guilday suggested that Father Betten would materi- 
ally assist the project if he were to add continually to his pub- 
lished Partial Bibliography of Church History, and that if 
Father Betten would consent to act as a central director the ad- 
ditions to his catalogue could be made very easily. The further 
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suggestion was made that the work be published first in a 
modest way and that it be allowed to grow with the years. On 
the motion of Father Edmund Pusch, O0.S.B., seconded by Dr. 
Cartwright, Father Betten was elected Chairman of the 
Committee to carry on the work of this Bibliography. 

The Luncheon Conference on Friday on Archival Centres 
for American Catholic History was presided over by Dr. Guil- 
day in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Foik, of the University of 
Notre Dame. The following Report of the Chairman, Dr. Foik, 
was read. 


The work of the Archival Conference of the American Catho- 
lic Historical Association is but in the initial stage. At the St. 
Louis Meeting, the chairman was authorized to make an investi- 
gation into the character, content, condition, and availability of 
the archives in the various dioceses of the United States. It has 
been found a most difficult task to arouse certain chanceries from 
their state of lethargy to the necessity of a critical declaration 
of the character of these diocesan archives. The lack of interest 
is perhaps due to the following causes: (1) A state of disorgani- 
zation in the archival office. (2) The failure of certain chan- 
ceries to recognize the historical value of the myriads of docu- 
ments that drift into the repositories during the course of years. 
(3) And what is worse, failure of certain chanceries to realize 
the importance of preserving all the records of episcopal adminis- 

tration. 

Whatever limited information has been gathered by the sur- 
vey just made is of permanent value. About one fifth of the 
dioceses have answered the questionnaire. Certain chanceries 
have, no doubt, neglected to reply because of the pressure of more 
official business; but there is still hope that the information de- 
sired may yet be received in some instances. Recommendations 
should again be made in some formal way to chanceries or to 
bishops themselves, by the Association to complete the work, so 
that the archival material of every diocese can be conveniently lo- 
cated for the historian. If the episcopal administrations of all 
dioceses can be convinced that this Association is performing also 
a service for every diocesan archivist, then co-operation can no 
longer be withheld. 

hen this comes to pass, then attention ought to be directed by 
this Association for discussion of questions of practical import- 
ance to archivists such, as, for example, the best methods to be 
employed in the care, classification and use of archives. If the 
Association and our future historians are to profit by this investi- 
gation, we must continue to gather data that will be of universal 
benefit to the archivists themselves. The latter ought to be in- 
formed on the best practice in regard to classification, indexing, 
methods of filing, repairing and mounting of manuscripts. fe) 
this end a commission ought to be appointed to work out an out- 
line or guide to episcopal archive administration 

The external regulation of the archives is clearly defined by 
Rome. This legislation creating and governing administration of 
documents is explicitly stated in the New Code of Canon Law 
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(Canons 375-384) where among other things we read “The bishop 
should have a safe place for the archives of the diocese. A cata- 
log or index of all documents with a summary of the contents 
should be carefully made” ete. The internal economy of the 
archives, that is, the ogee of the most efficient means of sys- 
tematization will be the chief work before the commission. The 
archivists of every diocese ought to take part in the deliberations 


, of that conference so that the total result may be a rich mosaic 


and not a work of shreds and patches. 

In 1905 there appeared a guide to archival administration 
based on a manual, then little known, and published at the 
Hague. The German translation by Muller, Feith and Fruin en- 
titled: Anleitung zum Ordnen und Beschreibung von Archiven, 
was the hand-book of archivists for many years. In 1910, a 
French translation appeared entitled: Manuel pour le Classement 
et la Description des Archives. The first authoritative work 
printed in English has come to hand as a result of the World War. 
During the past year the Oxford University Press published for 
the Carnegie Endcwment for International Peace a Manual of 
Archive Administration by Hilary Jenkinson. “The aim of the 
book is twofold: to lay down in outline a plan of our duties to the 
Archives of the past and drawing therefrom certain principles 
of archive values, to apply them to the new problem of the direc- 
tion without altering their archive character, of the formation of 
the Archives of the future.” 

While these manuals mentioned have valuable information for 
the ecclesiastical archivist, yet they are concerned more with the 
governments of secular states. What is needed is an adaptation 
of those principles which have particular significance and regard 
for the episcopal character and religious nature of Catholic ar- 
chives and herein rests the labours of the archival commission. 

This treatise would define for all time what documents are to 
be included under the term archives. In strict interpretation a 
document that may be said to belong to the class of Archives “is 
one which was drawn up or used in the course of an administra- 
tion or executive transaction (whether public or private) of which 
itself formed a part; and subsequently preserved in their own 
custody for their own information, by the person or persons re- 
sponsible for that transaction and their legitimate successors.” 
But it is in a broader sense that this Association has come to 
regard archives as all documentary material of whatever nature 
throwing light on the history of the Church in a given locality. 
Hence besides episcopal correspondence and other official trans- 
actions of administration, there may be included registers, news- 
paper clippings, certain printed books, pamphlets, bulletins and 
other published materials. 

A complete survey of the archival centres in this country must 
necessarily embrace all archdiocesan or provincial document 
all diocesan papers, all important parochial transactions, an 
even the relations internal and external of corporate bodies such 
as religious orders, congregations, and societies. These different 
centres contain chiefly the domestic sources of history, but other re- 
positories hold also much foreign correspondence viz: Vatican 
archives, Propaganda and other Sacred Congregations in Rome; 
to missionary societies such as the Leopoldine Association and the 
Propagation of the Faith. Consequently Lyons, Paris, Munich, 
and Vienna can furnish volumes of material valuable, yes, indis- | 
pepsible, to the critical research scholar in the field of American: 
Catholic history. 
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The scope of the present investigation embraces only the 
archdioceses and dioceses. The questionnaire was sent every- 
where except New York, Baltimore, and Cincinnati which will 
reported on separately at this conference. 


Name of the Diocese: 

Date of foundation of See: 

Has the Diocese any archives? 

Give period of time over which the collection extends. 

How many documents approximately? 

Any lacunae? 

Any Roman documents and foreign letters treating 
of diocesan history? 

Any correspondence with religious orders? 

Any relations with pious, religious, or missionary 
societies, domestic or foreign? 

Are the archives classified or being classified? 

Mention any series of papers or documents of very 
particular interest to the historian or biographer. 

Is any attempt being made to establish a diocesan 
library in which books, pamphlets, yearbooks, local 
periodicals, newspapers, parish histories, annivers- 
ary souvenirs, bulletins, clippings and other pub- 
lished materials Catholic as well as anti-Catholic 
in regard to the archdiocese or diocese, or the 
Church at large are preserved? 

13. Name of Archivist: 

14. Any other valuable and interesting information: 
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In answer to the above questionnaire the following Archdio- 
ceses responded: St. Louis, St. Paul, Santa Fé, and Oregon. The 
following Dioceses reported: Cleveland, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Rockford, Tuscon, Sioux City, Galveston, 
Louisville, Toledo, Grand Rapids, Winona, Wichita, Belleville, 
and Lincoln. Helena and Great Falls replied by letter and their 
reports will come later. 

As an example of thoroughness and perfection in Archival 
Administration special attention is here called to the Diocese of 
Cleveland. If every archdiocese and diocese would accept this 
report as a model for details the historian would have little trouble 
we locating and working the sources of American Catholic Church 

istory. 


1. Name of Diocese—“Diocese of Cleveland.” 

2. Date of Foundation of the See—April 23, 1847— 
- ae (Rt. Rev. Amadeus Rappe) consecrated October 

, 1847. 

8. Has the Diocese any archives?...Yes. The Diocesan 
Chancery was established by the second Bishop of Cleveland 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gilmour, about 1876. From that time, an 
likely from the day of his installation—for he was a man of 
most orderly habits, systematic himself, exacted it of others,— 
a systematic form of records, both diocesan and parochial, has 
been strictly kept in the Diocese of Cleveland. All of these 
are carefully arranged and readily accessible in the Chancery 
archives. Every letter, with its reply attached, has been pre- 
served ever since—yes, every scrap of paper that could in any 
way be a clue to any event has been preserved, and can be re- 
ferred to very readily from the index to the files. 

Some documents of the time of Bp. Rappe’s incum- 
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bency are also available, but the diocese was small, the Bishop 
was to a great extent the pastor of his own cathedral, and our 
Diocesan History, by the late Monsignor Houck, a former 
Chancellor of the Diocese, contains everything worthy of note 
of those early days. 

4. Any lacunae? None since 1876, as before indicated. 

5. The number of documents cannot easily be approxi- 
mated. There are several hundred volumes of letter files filled 
with correspondence. Roman letters, letters to Archbishops and 
Bishops, letters to Diocesan Clergy, and to externs as well as 
correspondence with Religious, and strictly parochial corres- 
pondence; these are all kept strictly by themselves. A letter 
press copy of every Episcopal letter of any importance was 
kept during the regime of Bishop Gilmour and also that of 
Bishop Horstmann. Carbon copies are always kept of their 
correspondence, and of the correspondence of both their suc- 
cessors. 

6. Any Roman Documents and foreign letters treating 
of Diocesan history? 

a. As before stated, all Roman letters are preserved. 

b. Correspondence pertaining to cases appealed to Rome, 
occasionally cases mostly of local interest are on file. 

c. A decision of Propaganda against the Metropolitan, per- 
mitting the establishment of our Diocesan Seminary, was 
among the files some years ago, and likely still is. 

7. <Any relations with pious, religious or missionary so 
cieties, domestic or foreign? 

With such as have had dealings with the Rt. Rev. Ordin- 
ary, or with the Diocese. 

Any correspondence with Religious Orders? 

a. Same as No. 7 

b. Documents are on file showing the canonical transfer of 
parishes to Franciscans, to Fathers of the Precious Blood; the 
establishment of colleges by the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, etc. 

c. Roman and other correspondence in the settlement of 
some cases between the Ordinary and certain Religious Com- 
munities both of the Diocese and extra-docesan. 

9. Are the archives classified or being classified? 

The classification may not be strictly scientific, accord- 
ing to modern rules of libraries, but it is pretty well classified 
nevertheless, as before indicated. (vide supra Num. 3, 5) 

10. Mention any series of papers or documents of very 
particular interest to the historian or biographer. 

a. Bishop Gilmour’s persenal file, containing copies of his 
personal correspondence, official and otherwise, written in a 
clear legible hand with his own pen, probably contains some 
things of more than local and personal concern. I am not 
familiar enough with the content to judge. 

b. A letter to the Metropolitan which he was required to 
read from his personal file in open court, before a civil tri- 
bunal in Toledo, which is said to have caused him some em- 
barrassment, would indicate that the file may contain interest- 
ing reading. He appears to have commented on things as 
they appealed to him en passant. Such views are likely to 
appeal to the historian. 

ce. Much has been written pro and con, in private and pub- 
licly, regarding the resignation of Bishop Rappe. The true 
import of certain statements that pass as history has been 
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changed. A document has been quoted as confirming certain 
views; its true import has been questioned. It was in the 
Diocesan Chancery once; it may be still, I do not know, I have 
never had occasion to search for it. 

11. Is any attempt being made to establish a diocesan 
library in which books, pamphlets, year books, local periodi- 
cals, newspapers, parish histories, anniversary souvenirs, 
bulletins, clippings and other published materials, Catholic 
as well as anti-Catholic, in regard to the Archdiocese or 
Diocese, as well as the Church at large are preserved? 

a. Bishop Horstmann left his private library, a magnificent 
collection of books amounting easily to several thousand vol- 
umes, to the diocese. 

b. This collection contains many rare books, among 
them the earliest Bibles printed in German, in English etc., 
polyglot bibles &c. I think two copies of Luther’s bible, etc. 
Some of the very earliest specimens of printing from wooden 
type and the like. 

c. Bp. Horstmann was a man of exquisite taste, a keen 
lover of literature and of art, and if he had a hobby it was 
books and pictures. Among other rare gifts that he left his 
diocese, was a first-copy steel engraving of everything worth 
while in the galleries of Europe. His rare modesty concealed 
not only his personal merits but also hid away in obscure 
corners these treasures he left behind. His collection is of 
inestimable value. It is not protected from fire, nor has it 
ever been catalogued. 

d. This library contains magnificent editions of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers in the original. Splendid editions of all the 
theologians are among its books. All the Latin and the Greek 
classics, and, in fact, the classics of every language are on 
these shelves. I believe his collection of the proverbs of every 
language was complete before his death. 

e. I may mention, as an obiter dictum, that he used to ex- 
press a desire occasionally that there might be a public ex- 
hibit of rare books that he might have an “opportunity to 
open the eyes of Cleveland,” and well he might, for it would 
have revealed another side of his character too little known 
and therefore wholly unappreciated. 

12. Bishop Schrembs issues a pastoral annually in which 
he reviews the entire work of the previous year, giving in 
strict chronological order every event of the year. 

he my episcopal functions of the year are noted chronolo- 
gically. 
b. The purchase of land for sites for churches, institutions 
etc. 

c. Permits to build churches, schools, and the like, with the 
estimated cost of each. 

d. Permits for all parochial and institutional improvements, 
their nature and their cost, are noted. 

e. Parishes and institutions of the diocese are required to 
file in the Chancery at the end of each year, a financial state 
ment of the parish or institution, showing receipts, disburse- 
ments, debts etc. Besides this account of the finances of par- 
ish or institution there is required the "yy of a ques- 
tionnaire which gives the vital statistics: (1) for parishes— 
baptisms, marriages, confirmations (marriages straight and 
mixed must be reported), deaths, both youths and adults, 
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conversions to the faith and all suchlike. These reports are 
bound in a single volume in alphabetic order for each year, and 
in this Chancery these date back to the beginning of Bp. Gil- 
mour’s regime—reliable material for the future historian. A 
page of the report on vital statistics is devoted to things of 
concern in the history of each parish. Many priests give a 
very detailed chronological enumeration of parochial events; 
others invariably report “Nothing worthy of record” has 
transpired. (2) Institutions are required to report, like 
parishes, their financial transactions, also statistics, such as 
the number of professed religious, of novices, postulants etc., 
the number teaching in their academies and in parochial 
schools, their pupils in both schools and academies, their 
revenue from music, from their art schools etc.—nothing is 
omitted which the historian could desire in the years to come. 

13. It may be of interest to note that in the Cleveland 
Chancery there is a complete file of the Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Directory, from the “Catholic Almanac” of the year 1836 to 
the present year. This is mentioned because so complete a 
collecton is likely rare. 

14. Local Catholic Newspapers are kept on file in bound 
volumes these many years. 

15. Cuttings from newspapers, parochial publications, 
anniversary souvenirs are always filed when available. Every 
parish and institution has its own special box in the archives 
wherein deeds of property, mortgages, notes and suchlike are 
filed, with a large envelope for “Historical Data” into which 
newspaper cuttings, parochial publications and the like find 
their way. 

16. For many years back it has been the custom to re- 
quire every priest of the diocese to send a cabinet-size pho- 
tograph of himself for the Chancery, these are labelled and 
dated. 

17. Records of ordination of priests are kept in specially 
prepared and well-bound volumes. These also contain a list 
of their various appointments, the time of their incumbency, 
of their transfer, and finally of their death or departure from 
the diocese. 

18. The Proceedings of the Bishop and his consultors in 
Council are carefully kept and all important transactions in 
the Diocese are noted therein. 

19. All in all, we think, there is little of consequence that 
has transpired in this diocese for at least about fifty years of 
the seventy five of its history that has not been duly recorded 
and faithfully preserved. The same may be said, though not 
susceptible of proof from trustworthy documents, of the first 
twenty-five years of its history. 

20. The Diocesan Chancellor has been our only archivist. 


No survey of archives would be complete without at least a 
description of the vast depository of archives at Notre Dame. 
During the past three decades there has been carried on quietly 
and unobtrusively a great work, to which future generations of 
historians will turn with ever increasing number. This labour has 
been the life work of James Farnham Edwards who first con- 
ceived the idea of collecting into one place documents and other 
priceless papers principally of the Catholic Church in America. 

Professor Edwards received his inspiration when quite a young 
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man by rescuing from an old garret certain dust-covered letters of 
Father Badin, Bishop Cretin, Father Deseille and others. Later 
in life he saw with some alarm the wanton indifference and care- 
lessness of irresponsible persons in destroying or permitting to 
be destroyed documentary sources. It was then he planned to 
have the Catholic Archives of America gathered at Notre Dame. 

Perhaps no one was more appreciative of Professor Edwards’ 
work than John Gilmary Shea. Several letters of the historian 
bear eloquent testimony to the value of the collection. He also 
received approval and warm appreciation from the hierarchy. 

Professor Edwards on more than one occasion in his search for 
documents expressed deep regret when he found that the historical 
material that he greatly desired had already perished. He cited 
many cases of wanton destruction. Bernard Campbell, the histo- 
rian who began the life of Archbishop Carroll in the Catholic 
Magazine, collected and studied for years. He obtained many 
documents from Bishop Fenwick, the second bishop of Boston, and 
from the Rev. George Fenwick. Mr. Campbell gathered together 
a remarkable collection of material concerning the Church in this 
country. At his death his wife placed these manuscripts in a 
trunk, and as she travelled much she carried the papers with her 
and preserved them for a considerable length of time, expecting 
to find someone who would realize the value of the papers and 
endeavor to procure them; but, unfortunately, no interest was 
taken in the collection and she burnt them. 

Another case where priceless documents went to decay oc- 
curred in New Orleans. When the Federal Troops threatened to 
destroy that city most of the papers of Bishop Pefalver, Bishop 
Du Bourg and others were concealed in a fireplace and bricked up. 
After General Butler had been in possession of New Orleans for 
some time the wall was removed, and it was found that no one had 
thought to close the chimney at the top; the rain had poured down 
and the papers were a mass of pulp. 

Great as has been the loss through carelessness, ignorance and 
vandalism, yet the amount of material preserved through the de- 
votion and industry of James Farnham Edwards is considerable. 
These archives, by far one of the largest collections of their kind 
in the United States, are now being calendared and catalogued by 
the librarian of the University of Notre Dame. 

It would be idle to describe exhaustively the Catholic Archives 
of America. Mention of names can only be made and they have 
been chosen at random, viz: Bishops Carroll, Eccleston, Whitfield, 
Gibbons, Neale, Kenrick, Spalding, Purcell, Elder, Timon, 
Chatard, Du Bois, P. R. Kenrick, Henni, Maes, O’Connor, Fenwick 
(Cincinnati), Rese, Baraga, Lefevre, Bruté, de la Hailandiére, 
St. Palais, Mrak, Flaget, McCloskey, Martin, Ireland, Bedini, 
Loras, Neraz, Amat, Alemany, Gartland, Reynolds, Bacon, Burke, 
Blanc and many others. 

This episcopal list is supplemented by an early voluminous 
fle of Spanish documents going back to the year 1734, mostly 
archives of Bishop Cardenas, whose jurisdiction was Louisiana 
and the Floridas. Richard Clarke, the author of the Lives of De- 
ceased Bishops, had an extensive correspondence with the hier- 
archy which was afterwards turned over to the Catholic Archives 
of America. The Seton papers are also to be found here. There 
are shelves of miscellanea whose treasures have yet to be fa- 
thomed. Mystery still hangs over about thirty boxes of documents 
of various shapes and sizes packed and in the same condition as 
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when they arrived at the University. The work for some time to 
come will be to get these documents into some kind of archival 
arrangement so that they can be made available for use. 

Over fifteen hundred bound volumes of Catholic newspapers 
form another supplement to the Archives. In this regard also it 
may be stated that there are files and files of correspondence of 
Mr. James McMaster, who throughout his life, while editor of the 
Freeman's Journal, emphasized the personal element in journal- 
ism. His letters to and from the hierarchy make interesting 
reading. 

A question often proposed by persons engaged in historical 
search, is the practicability of establishing one National Archival 
Centre containing all documentary material for the whole coun- 
try. The nearest approach to this ideal is the Catholic Archives 
of America at Notre Dame. The possibility of continuing this 
work of centralization finds many insurmountable obstacles. (1) 
With the growth of new dioceses the amount of labor necessary to 
transfer materials to a central depot would demand the full time 
services of several expert archivists. (2) The reproduction by 
photostat of all documents in all dioceses would be economically 
prohibitive. (3) The availability of archives is dependent to 
a great extent on the will of the episcopal administration which 
for sufficient reason may wish to withhold certain files thus ren- 
dering such archives incomplete and thereby defeating the pur- 
poses of centralization. (4) There are many canonical reasons 
that stand in the way of any further attempts at centralization. 
This will become quite clear if we consult the New Code which 
reads: (a) The archives must be kept locked and no one except 
the chancellor shall have a key to it. Without the permission of 
the bishop or the vicar general and the chancellor no one is al- 
loyed to enter the archives (can. 377). (b) Without the bishop’s 
or vicar general’s permission no one is allowed to take any docu- 
ment out of the archives and they must be returned after three 
days. The Ordinary only may allow a longer time which, how- 
ever, should not be easily granted. He who takes any document 
out of the archives must leave a signed receipt for it with the 
chancellor (canon 328). (c) The bishop should also have a 
special place where are kept documents that should remain se 
cret. The secret archives should be so constructed that they 
can be opened only by the use of two different keys, one to be 
kept by the bishop or administrator apostolic, the other by the 
vicar general, or if there is no vicar, by the chancellor. Only the 
bishop may seek for the other key to open, without a witness, the 
secret archives (Canon 329). (d) The documents to be kept in 
the parochial or episcopal Curia’s archives, and not of a secret 
character, shall be free for inspection to anyone interested; the 
persons have the right to ask that a legal copy be made or given to 
them if they are willing to bear the expense. The chancellors of 
the Curias, the pastors and others who are custodians of archives, 
shall in the communication of documents, and in the writing out 
and in giving them to others observe the rules given by the legiti- 
mate ecclesiastical authorities and in doubtful cases the Ordinary 
of the place is to be consulted (Canon 384). 

These regulations seem to make it impossible then to continue 
the collection of documents with a view of establishing a National 
Archival Centre and moreover the other obstacles enumerated 
make it impracticable. Consequently the necessity of making a 
complete survey of all ecclesiastical archives and the systemiza- 
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tion of their administration are the problems before the archival 
conference. 

Uniformity, thoroughness and perfection as to details can only 
be secured by established methods and principles in the physical 
and moral defense of archives. Only by the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the bishops, their chanceries and the active participation of 
the diocesan archivists themselves in the work can we hope to 
achieve our ultimate goal—a manual of the archival sources of 
American Catholic Church history. 

Archivists may think that their task is finished when they 
have performed all the operations required of them with the docu- 
ments in hand, but there are likely to be other potential archives 
in foreign countries whose data of events synchronize with what 
the collectors already possess. Perhaps foreign documents are 
more abundant among corporate bodies, for most of the earlier 
foundations and mother-houses of religious orders are in Europe. 
The transactions between these houses and kindred institutions 
in America are necessarily a part of our religious history. 

The necessity for the establishment of diocesan libraries with a 
definite purpose of supporting the archives of episcopal adminis- 
tration must be obvious to all. Documentary sources must be en- 
livened by the spirit of the times from which they are taken. 
The criteria of judgment in history are equally dependent on in- 
ternal and external evidence. No safe interpretation of historical 
data can be made without both being present, for so often we get 
the setting of historical events from contemporary writings. No 
archival depository is complete that is not supplemented with 
publications bearing on certain phases of diocesan history.. The 
library ought to contain books, pamphlets, local periodicals, news- 
papers, parish histories, anniversary souvenirs, bulletins and 
clippings. If the diocese has been visited by injurious propa- 
on the printed material pro and con ought to be preserved. 

ith the archives on one hand and the thousand allusions, re- 
ferences and footnotes he has found in the library on the other, 
the scholar can enter into his work heart and soul, and amid such 
surroundings is the historian’s paradise. 


On Saturday the Luncheon Conference was devoted to the 
subject of The Historians of the Benedictine Order. At the 
Fifth Annual Meeting (July 5-9, 1922), of the National Bene- 
dictine Educational Association of the United States, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed :—That we recommend to our gen- 
eral chapters the formation of an American Benedictine His- 
torical Association, that said Association hold its meetings at 
the same time and place as the American Catholic Historical 
Association and co-operate with the same, and that every mon- 
astery be urged to have one or more representatives in the Bene- 
dictine Association who are to direct the work of research and 
the chronicling of events in their own monasteries. 

Father Edmund Pusch, O.S.B., who was asked to preside 
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over this Luncheon Conference, has sent us the following sum- 
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mary Report: 


The conference was opened with a talk on the activities of the 
Benedictines in the United States by the Chairman, the Rev. 
Edmund Pusch, 0.S.B., of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan- 
sas. The Chairman dwelt upon the fact, that the Bene 
dictines of the present day are doing the same great work of pre- 
serving historical materials as they did in the Middle Ages; that 
at present the work of the past is receiving recogni- 
tion. He then sketched the rise and development of the Benedic- 
tine historical movement in America, which, he explained, has 
for its purpose the organization of the various institutions, so that 
they may work in unity in the historical field. The first step was 
a circular letter to all the Benedictine institutions; the various 
houses caught the spirit, and the movement was on. This first cir- 
cular found prompt and hearty response, and brought out some 
good matter for serious consideration—evidence that the time was 
ripe for action. The points of greater interest brought out by the 
first circular were embodied in a second circular. They were 
fourteen in number and made a strong appeal. 

The enthusiasm shown for the movement at this luncheon con- 
ference was very gratifying and seems to assure success as far 
as its immediate promoters are concerned. The further progress 
of the movement will depend upon the action of the various gen- 
eral chapters. If the Benedictines succeeed, and they will, it will 
not be long before their work will be recognized. At this 
time many of the houses are preparing to write their own his- 
tories; once done, the librarian can point to these tomes upon 
his shelves and say, “there is the History of the Benedictine Order 
in America.” The general catalog of our libraries will gradually 
become a reality, revealing the hiding places of many precious 
works. 

In the course of the luncheon, the Chairman took occa- 
sion to make some very interesting remarks upon the work of the 
Benedictines in the past. He pointed to the tomes of Ziegelbauer 
as a reference. He said in part: “In the growth of literature, 
the writing of history in the Benedictine monastery has always 
held an important place. History was written in the monk’s 
own way, and we find that he covered nearly every field of human 
activity. The study of history expanded with the Order. To 
every man of learning and to every thorough historian the ‘Bene- 
dictine’ has a significant value in the Middle Ages. Ever since 
the beginning of the Order, Benedictines have persistently pro- 
duced ‘year books.’ In their general year books we have histori- 
cal facts preserved for us; in their biographies and lives of the 
saints we have detailed accounts of contemporary events. We find 
them delving into archaeology, at the same time building up 
valuable archives. They in truth formed the ‘information 
bureaus’ of the Church, State, and Family. Every nation of 
Europe owes much of its historical data to the work of the Bene- 
dictine Monk.” 

Father Edmund then outlined the work done in several dif- 
ferent countries of modern Europe. He showed the importance of 
the Benedictine historians, especially in England, France, and 
Germany. He closed his remarks with a glowing tribute to some 
more recent Benedictine historians of note. In response to invita- 
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tion, many of those present gave expression to their views on the 
matter in hand, and brought out the merits of several Benedic- 
tine historians in greater detail. The enthusiasm shown for affi- 
liation with the Association is proof sufficient that the conference 
was a complete success 


Perhaps, the most enjoyable feature of the Meeting at New 
Haven was the Annual Banquet which was held at the Hotel 
Taft, on Thursday evening, December 28, under the Chairman- 
ship of Bishop Murray. All of those present showed the highest 
interest in the four addresses made at the end of the banquet. 
The first by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peterson on The Moral Value of 
Historical Studies was a masterly presentation of the Catholic 
philosophical interpretation of history. Dr. Derry’s eloquent ap- 
peal for the Sociological Value of Historical Studies, and the 
address of Father Francis Donnelly, S.J., on The Pedagogical 
Value of Historical Studies, were brilliant presentations of these 
subjects. 


“History has to do with concrete facts,” said Father Donnelly, 
“with words and acts of men and women like ourselves. The 
writer of history must select some facts and discard others; he 
must give more space and prominence to certain selected facts 
while he condenses and subordinates other facts. Supposing the 
historian to have nothing but undisputed truth to deal with, he 
may, by suppression or emphasis, suggest what is not true. The 
first pictures impressed upon the imagination of childhood are 
vivid and lasting. Without subscribing to all that Freud and the 
psycho-analysts say, there can be no doubt of the fact, which 
everyone’s experience will confirm, that first impressions influence 
the mind long and profoundly. Pére Eymieu, in France, Father 
Boyd Barrett, in Ireland, have shown what the image in the brain 
can do. Father Hubert Grunder, of St. Louis University, has ex- 
plained the workings of the Ouija Board by passive and uncon- 
scious obedience to cerebral images. As many diseases are imag- 
inary, so it is not hard to believe that we can imagine a cure 
where we imagine a disease.. To that extent we are all follow- 
ers of Mrs. Eddy and Dr. Coué. The tremendous significance of 
images will, therefore, give pause to writers of history when 
they select and express their facts for the lower schools of our 
educational programme. Besides the selection of facts and their 
prominence, there is the language of the historian to be consid- 
ered. The Jesuit system of studies has been severely criticised 
by Compayre and by others for omitting or minimising history 
in its lower schools. That the Jesuits have not neglected history is 
evident from their works. No more marvellous achievement for 
history has ever been recorded that the Acta Sanctorum of the 
Belgian Jesuits, who are better known as the Bollandists. Prince- 
ton University has recently given us Father Delahaye’s History of 
the Bollandists. Three hundred years of devotion to history does 
not show any disregard of that means of education. The Ratio 
Studiorum, the well-known Plan of Studies of the Jesuits, as eve 

other system of its time did then and should, I believe, now teac 
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its pupils first how to write and speak, making self-expression the 
test of an educated mind. Besides, in teaching the art of composi- 
tion, earlier educators were wiser than those of today. The 
taught the art of writing historical narrative; they read histori- 
ans who were models of style as well as of history, Xenophon 
and Caesar, Herodotus and Livy, Thucydides and Tacitus, Plu- 
tarch and Nepos. Any student who pursued the classical course 
of former times, went out into life well-equipped with history of 
the most significant periods of mankind. Homer and Virgil were 
forerunners of Wells, but they were more honest, and called 
their presentation of the past fiction, not historical fact. Demos- 
thenes and Cicero gave early pictures of the struggles between 
imperialism and nationality, between aristocracy and democracy. 
This was the past still surviving in the present; it meant imme- 
diate contact with the original sources in their original language. 
Such is the nature and purpose of history for the lower schools, the 
mastery of essential facts and the acquisition of power to write. 
The method to be pursued needs no lengthy explanation. Hold 
on to the classics which are history in history’s noblest and en- 
during form; put into our English courses in High School and 
College parallel models of English historical composition; teach 
the art of historical composition. In the presentation of facts be 
interesting. In the earlier years historical novels should be en- 
couraged, stirring biographies recommended. History for the 
young should not be a dull chronicle or pages of statistics, but 
portraits of men and women, not of soldiers alone, but of states- 
men and artists and inventors and benefactors and every class 
of fine manhood and womanhood. The telling anecdote, the 
graphic portrait, the significant parallels and coincidences, the 
immortal phrases, the picturesque details, illustrations, museums, 
pageants, and even moving-pictures, will be the means needed to 
vitalize facts and make their acquisition a joy. The obstacles 
which a teacher of history is likely to meet, are prejudice and pro- 
paganda. Truth and honesty in textbook and teacher will remove 
such obstacles, but zeal for truth does not mean making history 
a replica of the modern newspaper and filling it with scandals. 
If the unsavory facts of the past must be treated, the place for 
that is the college and university. Neither should all the romance 
be taken out of history in obedience to the modern insistance on 
vocation. It is enough to have a man’s life, a man’s professional 
schools, a man’s technology institutes, one’s elective courses, one’s 
es Se eagpeees studies vocationalized. If we must railroad the 

aby into a vocational rut, let the train which runs on these rigid 
tracks stop now and then and allow its passengers to climb out of 
the depressed road-bed and with the help of history and literature 
look around at other men and women. Do not vocationalize the 
kindergarten; do not narrow the horizons of history and litera- 
ture. 


The last speaker was Dr. Guilday whose address was on 
The Cultural Value of Historical Studies. 

The Annual Business Meeting of the Association was held on 
Thursday at 3.00 p. m., with the President, Dr. Robert Howard 
Lord, in the chair. The general report for the year was read 
by the Secretary, Dr. Guilday, and approved. A motion was 
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made and passed that the recommendation of the Council re- 
garding the affiliation to the Association of the Catholic His- 
torical Review be accepted. The Committee for the nomination 
of Officers, for the year 1923 presented the following list of 
Officers who were unanimously elected:—President, Charles 
Hallan McCarthy, Ph.D., Professor of American History in the 
Catholic University of America; First Vice-President, Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt, of the State Department, Washington, formerly 
the head of the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress; 
Second Vice-President, Dr. Leo F. Stock, Assistant Professor 
of American History at the Catholic University and a member 
of the staff of the Department of Historical Research at the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C.; Treaswrer, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. C. F. Thomas, Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Secretary, Rev. Dr. Guilday; Assistant Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Archivist, Miss Frances Brawner, Washington, 
D. C. For the Executive Council the following members were 
elected :—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Hartley, D.D. of Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. Lawrence Flick, Philadelphia; Rev. M. T. Welsh, O. P., 
Providence, R. I.; Dr. James J. Walsh, New York City; and Dr. 
Robert Howard Lord. 

In view of the fact that one of our members, Dr. Atherton, 
of Montreal, was to participate in the Fifth Internaticnal 
Congress of Historical Studies to be held after the Easter holi- 
days, April 8-15, at Brussels, Belgium, the Secretary was au- 
thorized to ask him to be our official representative at this very 
important gathering. The last Congress was held in London 
before the War, in 1913, and was one of the most important 
events in the historiography of the world. Of the thirteen sec- 
tions organized at the present time, the sixth section is devoted 
to Religious and Ecclesiastical History and will be under the 
guidance of a Professor of the Catholic University of Louvain. 
Upon the motion of the Secretary it was unanimously voted to 
place upon the records of the Association the hearty thanks of 
its members to the Connecticut Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, and, in particular, to express to Bishop Murray, of Hart- 
ford, our appreciation of the arrangements so generously made 
for the success of this Third Annual Meeting. Upon a motion 
of Bishop Murray, seconded by Judge Donahoe, it was unani- 
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mously voted that the Secretary send, in the name of the As- 
sociation, a telegram of congratulation to one of the distin- 
guished members of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion, Associate-Justice Pierce Butler, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Secretary wished also to record at the Business 
Meeting his grateful recognition to the officers and chairmen of 
the different committees of the American Historical Association 
for their co-operation in the arrangements of our programme 
and Public Sessions. The thanks of the Association were like- 
wise extended to Yale University for the use of Dwight Hall as 
a place of meeting for our Public Sessions. 

In concluding his report Dr. Guilday said: “The experience 
of the past three years in three different parts of the United 
States has given unmistakable proof that the American Catholic 
Historical Association is not only filling a much-needed want in 
Catholic circles, but that its purposes and its efforts 
meet with sympathy wherever they are known. It was re- 
marked by the President, Dr. Lord, at the Executive Council 
meeting, that there are many Catholics and non-Catholics in 
the country who would find in the Association exactly what they 
need—a place of meeting annually with those who are interested 
in the same subject as themselves, and an encouragement to 
them in their own personal studies. Up to this time it has been 
the policy of the Association to make no general appeal for mem- 
bership, but with the successes of the past three years so patent 
before our eyes, the time has come for a wider appeal, not only 
for a larger membership but for greater interest in the work 
the Association is planning to do. The field of the Association 
is the general history of the Catholic Church throughout the 
world, and with no limitations in our main purpose, there is 
likewise no limitations upon either the number or quality of our 
membership. The membership is open to all interested profes- 
sionally or otherwise in the study of the past history of the 
Church. During the coming year, therefore, an appeal will be 
made to students and teachers of history throughout the United 
States for affiliation in our organization. There are many 
things the Association needs to do to justify its belief in the 
high ideal which was set before it at Cleveland in 1919, and no 
aspect of that ideal is more important than cooperation not only 
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with the great national organization, the American Historical 
Association, but also with all local associations, and especially 
with the societies formed by Catholics for the purpose of study- 
ing the Church History of the United States. The American 
Catholic Historical Association owes already a debt of gratitude 
to the leaders of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia for their cooperation in the work we are trying to 
do, and it owes, likewise, a sincere word of thanks to those who 
have come from such a distance to make this Meeting a success. 
That the year 1923 will be a banner year of work and activity 
on the part of its members and that our meeting at Columbus 
will see us even more compactly organized for the purpose of 
studying the history of the Church, there can be no doubt.” 

A General Session of the Association was held in Dwight 
Hall on Friday, December 29, at 2.00 p. m., at which meeting the 
President, Dr. R. Howard Lord, read his Presidential Address 
on: Belyium, A Study in Catholic Democracy, which appears in 
this issue of the Review. 

The Meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association 
at New Haven was undoubtedly the most successful convention 
held so far. The climax of the Meeting was reached on Thurs- 
day evening when almost six hundred guests assembled for the 
annual banquet in the ballroom of the Hotel Taft. The weather 
in every way seemed to presage a small number at the different 
sessions, and the fact that the Meeting was so successful, in 
spite of the worst snowstorm of the winter in the city of New 
Haven, is a proof of the great interest taken in the wor’ of the 
Association. 

The success of this Third Annual Meeting is due to the inde- 
fatigable energy of Bishop Murray to whom more than to any- 
one else the sincere thanks of the Association is given. 
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BELGIUM: A STUDY IN CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY* 


A century ago, in a world still rocking from the storms of the 
French Revolution, when it was very much the fashion to de- 
nounce the Church as the citadel of despotism, obscurantism, and 
reaction, the young Montalembert and his friend Cornudet as- 
sured each other: 

“We shall show that one can be a Christian without being a 
reactionary, and serve God with the noble humility of free men. 
How fine it would be to prove that Religion is the mother of 
liberty... . Its base is broad enough to enable it to follow all the 
progress of the human mind; and for my part I should like to see 
it, not follow that progress, but guide it.’” 

This truth—that the Church is not the foe, but the best ally 
of liberty and civilization—has been demonstrated again and 
again in the course of history; but for a demonstration under 
the conditions of our own age, I know of no better example than 
contemporary Belgium. 

Belgium has, indeed, a dozen claims to interest and admir- 
ation. Its history is full of great figures and stirring events: 
Charlemagne and Godfrey de Bouillon; the Flemish communes; 
the splendor of Flemish art; the sumptuous Burgundian period; 
the Catholic Revival of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which found in Belgium one of its staunchest bulwarks; the long 
struggles for freedom against Spaniards, Austrians, French and 
Dutch; the events of our own day, which have made the name of 
Belgium forever glorious among the nations. 

Nor is this small land less interesting to the economist and 
sociologist than to the historian. In spite of a poor, sandy soil, 
the lack of any very rich natural resources, and the tariff walls 
that enclose its scanty borders, Belgium has become wellnigh 
the greatest hive of economic activity that is known to us. The 
most densely populated country in Europe, the best cultivated, 
the most highly industrialized; the country that carries on the 


* Presidential Address at Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Catholic Historical Association, New Haven, December 27-30, 1922. 
‘Cited from Le Correspondant, 246:450 (1912). 
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greatest amount of commerce per head of population; the 
country which has the highest railway mileage in proportion to 
its area; the country where wealth is most evenly distributed 
and comfort most widely diffused—such are a few of Belgium’s 
economic titles to distinction. As a French investigator has 
stated: “There is no other country in the world...where, 
within such narrow limits, such activity and enterprise are dis- 
played.’? It has been called “the social laboratory” and “the 
experiment station of Europe.” 

But it is also a great laboratory, or rather a battle-ground, 
of ideas. Wedged in between France, Germany, and England, 
Belgium has been the meeting-place of the intellectual currents 
that emanate from those greatest centres of European civiliza- 
tion, just as it has in all ages been the meeting-place of their 
armies. Because she was until recently free from the cares and 
distractions of international politics, Belgium has been able to 
concentrate her attention upon internal problems; and because 
of her small size, together with her high degree of political, 
economic, and intellectual development, the fundamental prob- 
lems of all modern society appear here simplified, clarified, but 
also intensified, stripped of their disguises and accessories. Here, 
in this microcosm, one can study better than elsewhere those 
great antagonisms of thought that pervade our world today— 
the antagonism between Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism; 
or—to get down to bed-rock—the conflict between the Christian 
view of individual and social life, and the non-Christian. 

As the most fundamental issues are constantly to the fore in 
Belgium, the Catholics of that country have had to organize as a 
political party, in defence of their liberties and ideals; and as a 
party they have fought their battles with a courage and success 
rarely equalled. So successful have they been that for thirty 
years before the World War, from 1884 to 1914, the government 
of Belgium was exclusively and uninterruptedly in their hands; 
and if since 1914 they have shared power with other parties, they 
remain the strongest and most important factor in the political 
life of the country. This is a unique record. In no other Euro- 
pean country under the parliamentary system has any party gov- 





*CHARRIAUT, La Belgique moderne, p. 1. 
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ernment maintained itself in power so long. And nowhere else 
has a Catholic party had so great an opportunity to demonstrate 
the true results of Catholic preponderance in a democratic state. 
“Le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi,’” we have heard it so often. 
Here one can see what this spectre of “clericalism” really 
amounts to. To examine what use the Belgian Catholics have 
made of their long tenure of power, to study this experiment of 
Catholic government in one of the most advanced and democratic 
states in the world, to test by this example the oft-alleged in- 
compatibility between Catholicism and liberty and economic 
progress—that is the purpose of the following paper. 

It may be asked at the outset why the Catholics of Belgium 
have deemed it necessary to form themselves into a political 
party—a proceeding which is open to certain grave objections, 
and which one might not like to see imitated in every country. 
The answer to this question is to be found in the facts of Belgian 
history in the past century. It was in the period between 1814 
and 1830 that the Catholics first saw themselves obliged to or- 
ganize to defend the rights of the Church against the encroach- 
ments of the Calvinist Dutch government. After the attainment 
of Belgian independence in 1830, it happened that questions con- 
cerning education, public charities, and other matters in which 
the Church was vitally interested, long held the centre of the 
stage; for free Belgium has had few other important political 
questions, and social problems have come to the front only in re- 
cent times. Moreover, the other parties that have arisen, the 
Liberals and the Socialists, have shown themselves profoundly 
hostile to the Church. Both these parties have suffered acutely 
from the nightmare of “Clericalism ;” both have striven to as- 
sure the future of civilization by establishing the “neutral” or 
“lay” school; both have attacked the religious orders; the ten- 
dency of both has unmistakably been towards the dechristian- 
ization of the country. One has only to read the endless decla- 
mations about ‘secularizing heaven as well as earth by taking 
education away from the Church,’ ‘extirpating the Clerical 
plague by destroying its germs, religious ideas,’ ‘killing the 
Clerical beast,’ ‘war to the death on the Church,’ <ic., etc., in 
order to realize how necessary it has been for Belgian Catholics 
to unite as a political party. 
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How little real danger of Clericalism there was, is well illus- 
trated by what took place at the time when the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium was founded. The revolution of 1830 was effected by the 
joint action of Catholics and Liberals, to the slogan of “Liberty 
in all things and for all!” In the National Assembly which 
framed the Constitution of 1831, the Catholics had a large 
majority—140 out of 200 members.’ Had they desired to es- 
tablish a Clerical domination or to put into practice those prin- 
ciples of reaction, intolerance, and obscurantism, of which they 
had often been accused, they were in excellent position for doing 
so; they had a unique opportunity. Instead, they took just the 
opposite course. Spontaneously and unanimously, by the voice, 
first of all, of the Primate of Belgium, they repudiated claiming 
any special privileges for their Church or their religion: they 
asked only the fullest liberty for themselves and for everybody 
else. They joined heartily with the Liberals in writing into the 
constitution the most complete list of civic and political liberties 
that was then to be found in Europe: unlimited freedom of 
conscience and of worship; the equality of all religions before 
the law; freedom of speech, of the press, of public meeting, of 
association, and of teaching. The Protestant historian, Guizot, 
noted with some astonishment that Belgium was “the first 
Catholic nation that had frankly accepted the institutions and 
the political liberties of modern civilization, while preserving 
and fervently practicing its ancient faith. While becoming 
liberal, it remained sincerely and earnestly Christian.’”* 

The Catholic-Liberal union, which had borne such happy 
fruit, lasted for fifteen or sixteen years, and then broke down, 
as coalitions generally do. When one-party government was in- 
troduced, the Liberals were able to entrench themselves in 
power, both because of their strength among the well-to-do 
classes, to whom the suffrage was then restricted, and because 
they outstripped the Catholics in building up an efficient and 
well-financed party organization. The government was in their 
hands most of the time for nearly forty years: from 1847 to 
1855, from 1857 to 1870, and from 1878 to 1884. 


* THONISSEN, La Belgique sous Léopold Ier, vol. I, p. 275. 
* Quoted from Le Correspondant, 196:666 (1899). 
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It is only fair to acknowledge that they accomplished much 
that was good during this long tenure of power. But it is also 
true that they displayed a narrow and selfish class-spirit, sacri- 
ficing everything to the interests of the dominant bourgeoisie, 
closing their eyes to the sufferings of the working classes under 
the new conditions produced by the Industrial Revolution, and 
obstinately upholding a suffrage system which gave the vote to 
only one Belgian out of fifty. “The votes of the ignorant can 
never settle questions,” Frére-Orban, the great pontiff of Lib- 
eralism declared.. But if the Liberal government was 
strangely indifferent to the rights or to the material 
conditions of the masses of the people, it was only too 
eager to control the mind and the conscience of the nation. 
Exaggerated Laissez-faire in one domain, and equally exagger- 
ated Etatisme in the other—such was the tradition duly handed 
down to them by their Jacobin forerunners. This, together with 
their growing anti-clericalism, which in Belgium had so little 
excuse that it can only be explained as another Jacobin legacy 
or an imported article de Paris, led them into ever-repeated 
attacks on the rights of the Church, which culminated in the 
grand struggle of the years 1878-84. 

Those six years were the heroic period of the Catholic party 
in Belgium—a period of trials almost as great as those of the 
German Catholics during the misnamed Kulturkampf, and end- 
ing with an even greater tf umph. It may suffice here to say 
that the battle was fought mainly over the school question. The 
Liberal government of Frére-Orban, by the Education Act of 
1879, attempted, in effect, to drive religious instruction out of 
the public (or communal) schools, and at the same time to deal 
deadly blows at the “free schools,” which had long been main- 
tained by the Church. Almost simultaneously it broke off rela- 
tions with the Vatican. In the face of such a challenge, the 
Catholics organized the most vigorous and effective resistance. 
At the injunction of their bishops, school-children and teachers 
alike deserted the dechristianized public schools en masse, while 
Catholic “free schools” arose everywhere out of the ground as if 
by magic, thanks to the devotion of the faithful. $6,000,000 were 


*Le Correspondant, 239:853 (1910). 
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collected for this purpose within five months; land, buildings, 
and furniture were often donated; workingmen labored without 
pay on the new buildings.’ A distinguished Liberal bitterly con- 
fessed in 1881: “I know of no more remarkable proof of the 
strength of the Church than what it has done in Belgium since 
the reform of primary education in 1879. Two years have suffi- 
ced for it to build up a boys’ school and a girls’ school in almost 
every commune of the country, and to draw into them a much 
greater number of pupils than those of the official schools.’ 

The government, which so outraged the conscience of the 
nation, added to its unpopularity by a centralizing policy which 
encroached on the local liberties so dear to the Belgians, and by 
a chronic deficit in the budget, which saddled the country with 
59,000,000 francs of new debts.* As a result, the general elec- 
tions of 1884 turned out a veritable Waterloo for the Liberals. 
“It was more than an ordinary defeat: it was an annihilation.” 
A Liberal newspaper admitted that the country felt “universal 
relief” at the elections which ended the short but violent reign of 
the Liberals.”® A non-Catholic writer has stated: “It was to 
the cry of Vive la liberté, echoed from thousands of breasts, that 
the Catholic party came into power,”*® to remain there from that 
day to this. 

During the next thirty years, down to the outbreak of the 
World War, general or partial elections were held for the House 
of Representatives every two ye ‘rs, and each time the Catholic 
party successfuliy stood the test. Its initial majority of 34 in 
1884 steadily rose for a time until, after the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage, it reached in 1898 the high-water mark of 72: 
112 Catholics against 28 Socialists and only 12 Liberals. After 
the establishment of the system of proportional representation, 
this majority inevitably declined: by degrees it fell from 20 in 
1900 to only 6 in 1910. But just when the opposition had begun 
to chant hosannas that the “Clerical domination” was drawing 
to an end, the hard-fought elections of 1912 brought the Catholic 


*Le Correspondant, 239:853 —- 
" LAVELEYE, cited by Verhaegen, Vingt-cing années d'action sociale, p. 
*Vingt-cing années de gouvernement, p. 37. 


* VERHAEGEN, op. cit., Ly 26. 
* CHARRIAUT, op cit., p. 114. 
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majority up again from 6 to 16, and this gain was substantially 
maintained in 1914. It is an impressive and wellnigh un- 
paralleled fact that throughout sixteen successive elections one 
party should steadily have been victorious. The reasons for 
this success deserve some consideration. 

It would probably not be correct to seek the explanation 
chiefly in the personalities of the leaders. It is not a case of a 
great statesman—a Roosevelt or a Gladstone—whose genius has 
assured the fortunes of a party. The Catholics have, indeed, 
had at their head not a few leaders of high character, lofty zeal, 
and genuine ability, such as Charles Woeste, the “grand old man 
of the party,” the veteran of sixty years of valiant combats, who 
died only the other day; August Beernaert, prime minister from 
1884 to 1894, whose wise and farsighted policy did much to di- 
rect the party upon the right course at the beginning of its 
tenure of power; and the Comte de Broqueville, premier from 
1911 to 1918, who should rank along with King Albert and Car- 
dinal Mercier and M. Max, the burgomaster of Brussels, and 
General Leman, the defender of Liége, among Belgium’s heroes 
of the war. Still it is true that the Catholic party has produced 
no statesman of the first magnitude. Its successes are mainly 
due to other than personal factors 

They may be ascribed in the first place to the admirable or- 
ganization of the party. There is a “Catholic Association” or 
“Conservative Association” in every commune (the exact name 
varies, but this makes no difference) ; there are district asso- 
ciations; and there is a national “Federation of Belgian Catholic 
Associations.” The National Federation has its bureau, which 
serves as the general staff of the party, and its congresses, which 
twice each year bring the political leaders of Belgian Catholi- 
cism together for the exchange of ideas and the formulation of 
programmes. Affiliated with this National Federation are two 
other bodies, each of which has a vast and widely ramified or- 
ganization: the Belgian Democratic League, and the Union of 
Workingmen’s Clubs. 

Secondly, the Catholics have not been satisfied to remain 
merely a political party. They have gone into, and they excel in, 
every kind of social work. They have covered the country with 
the most extraordinary network of societies for social, economic, 
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and intellectual improvement—societies whose work will be con- 
sidered a little later. They have thus held the loyalty of nearly 
the whole rural population, and won the sympathies of a large 
part of the people of the towns. By this social work, for which 
Christian zeal and Christian ideals supply an incomparable 
stimulus and programme, the Catholics have utterly outstripped 
the Liberals, who have had neither the zeal nor the capacity for 
any such activities; and they have opposed a formidable and ef- 
fective barrier to Socialism, which otherwise would probably 
have swept like a torrent over a country so highly industrialized 
as Belgium. 

Thirdly, the Catholic party has admirably «voided the pit- 
falls into which it might have been feared that a confessional 
party would fall. Strictly speaking, it is not a confessional 
party at all, for its membership is freely opened to non-Catho- 
lics: “to all citizens,” it has been said, “who respect the different 
forms of religious belief, and recognize the services which they 
render to the cause of order and public morality.”" The party 
has never sought any rights for the Catholic Church which were 
not extended equally to all other religious bodies. It has never 
sought the intervention of the clergy in politics save during the 
extraordinary crisis of 1879; it has maintained the character of 
“a lay party fighting other lay parties on a lay field of combat;” 
and, to quote the words of a non-Catholic observer,’* “it has 
never for a moment appeared to be subjected to outside inter- 
ference or occult suggestions.” It has resorted to no persecu- 
tions or vexatious measures against its opponents, ever faithful 
to Beernaert’s fine declaration after the great triumph of 1884: 
“We shall astonish our adversaries by our moderation.”"* The 
civic liberties have been absolutely respected. At the Liége Ex- 
position of 1905 there appeared a chart, drawn up by a group 
of lawyers, comparing the liberties guaranteed to the citizens in 
the different countries of the world; and no other country pre- 
sented such an accumulation of liberties as Catholic Belgium. 
In short, to quote once more from a non-Catholic observer, sent 


“ PROFESSOR VAN HEUVEL in Le Correspondant, 247:1042 (1912). 
* CHARRIAUT, op cit., p. 114. 

* Le Correspondant, 249:251 (1912). 

* CHARRIAUT, op. cit., p. 101. 
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by the French government to study the country: “It is impos- 
sible not to recognize a certain moral grandeur in the Belgian 
Catholic party. By its correct attitude, its tolerance, its breadth 
of view, it has destroyed numerous prejudices and numerous 
germs of discord. ... Belgium has remained the land where the 
liberty of the one side implies respect for the liberty of the 
other.’”'® 

Fourthly, the Catholic party has known how to give itself a 
thoroughly national character, which neither of its rivals pos- 
sesses. The Liberals have remained essentially a middle-class 
party, devoted to middle-class interests. The Socialists are re- 
cruited from, and exist to serve, the industrial proletariat. The 
Catholic party draws its adherents from all social strata alike: 
it includes princes and peasants, bankers and bakers, employ- 
ers and employees; and it has shown itself, during its many 
years in power, equally eager to serve the interests of all classes. 

Finally, the policy of the successive Catholic cabinets has 
been a happy blending of true liberalism and conservatism. The 
party has often applied to itself the name “Conservative,’’ mean- 
ing that it defends certain time-honored Belgian traditions, 
such as the monarchical form of government, the Constitution 
of 1831, and a wide measure of local self-government. The re- 
forms that it has undertaken have been carefully and syste- 
matically elaborated, and it has usually been averse to abrupt 
and sweeping changes and to radical experiments But it has 
been ready enough to put through reforms that were “ripe” 
and necessary; it has not only produced many fruitful ideas of 
its own, but it has been willing to borrow what was good in the 
ideas of its opponents; indeed, it has sometimes borrowed so 
boldly as to remind people of Disraeli “stealing the clothes of the 
Whigs.” At all events, it has shown a fine sense of the require- 
ments of modern life, and a keen appreciation of the peculiar 
character, traditions, and needs of the Belgian people. It has 
been “the party of practical realizations.” Down to the Great 
War it guided the nation successfully on the paths of orderly 
and measured progress, amid ever-increasing material pros- 


perity and ever-widening freedom. 


* CHARRIAUT, pp. 113-114. 
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Among the political achievements of the Catholic govern- 
ment, the most notable, perhaps, was the reform of the suffrage. 
However liberal it may once have seemed by comparison, the 
Belgian suffrage system, having remained unchanged since 1848, 
had in the later nineteenth century come to be the narrowest and 
most antiquated in Europe. The Beernaert cabinet took up this 
question and effected the necessary revision of the constitution 
in 1893. During the long parliamentary battle that preceded 
this reform, the more radical groups had proposed to pass over 
at once to universal suffrage pure and simple, while the more 
conservative elements, both Catholic and Liberal had favored 
limiting the suffrage to those who by virtue of their education, 
or wealth, or profession, or responsibility as heads of families, 
might seem “to havea stake in the country” and to be likely to 
vote intelligently. The outcome was a compromise, based on the 
following principles: 

1. Universal suffrage was adopted. The right to vote was 
extended to all male Belgians at least 25 years of age. 

2. Voting was made compulsory, on the principle that it 
was not merely a right but a civic duty. 

3. The system of the plural vote was introduced. While 
every male adult was to have at least one vote, one or two extra 
votes might also be accumulated by those who were heads of 
families and who possessed even a modest amount of property or 
state bonds or funds in savings banks, or by those who had cer- 
tain educational qualifications, or who held certain public offices. 

The reform of 1893 at one stroke increased the number of 
voters ten times over. The principle of the obligatory vote—a 
Catholic idea—has won universal approval. The system of 
plural voting has aroused widespread interest, and has, perhaps, 
much theoretical justification; but there is no denying that the 
democratic tendencies of our age run counter to a system which 
allows the vote of one man to count for as much as that of three 
others. Under that system 40 per cent of the voters, having 2 
or 3 votes apiece, were normally able to cast 60 per cent of the 
votes But it should not be forgotten that at a time when Bel- 
gium at one bound passed from the narrowest franchise to uni- 
versal suffrage, at a time when nine-tenths of the electors were 
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new and inexperienced at voting, some precautions were probably 
necessary to tide over the transition period. 

If universal suffrage, coupled with plural voting, rolled up 
for the Catholic party in the later ’90s majorities almost unpre- 
cedented in Belgian history, the Catholics had the courage to 
put through in 1899 a second great suffrage reform, which was 
bound to injure their interests as a party, but which was neces- 
sary for the sake of justice and in the national interest. This 
was the establishment of proportional representation. This 
system was particularly needed in a country divided into a small 
number of large electoral districts, each of which chose from 2 
to 18 deputies to the House of Representatives, and where under 
the old system the party which gained a bare majority of the 
votes in a given district thereby acquired the totality of the 
seats from that district, leaving the two minority parties quite 
unrepresented. By the introduction of proportional represen- 
tation, a reform in which Belgium led the world, and of pro- 


‘portional representation organized in a particularly scientific 


manner (the now famous “Belgian system’’), the Catholic gov- 
ernment set an-example which has since been imitated in almost 
all Continental countries. 

Probably the legislative achievement of which the Belgian 
Catholics are most proud is their handling of the school question, 
long the most burning problem in Belgian politics, and now 
settled in a way that seems to reconcile the interests of religion 
and justice with complete respect for the conscience of every in- 
dividual. This result has been effected through the education 
acts of 1884, 1895, and 1914. 

How deceptive some familiar generalizations are! It is well 
known, for instance, that Liberal governments are friends of 
enlightenment, which Catholic governments are supposed to be 
afraid of. In Belgium the long period of Liberal rule left the 
country with 30 per cent of illiterates. It was the obscurantist 
Catholic government that made elementary education compul- 
sory, and reduced the ratio of illiteracy from 30 to 13 per cent 
by 1910. 

Liberals are by definition the friends of liberty, and Catholics 
notoriously incline to despotism and intolerance. In Belgium 
the Liberal ideal was to concentrate all authority over the 
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schools in the hands of the central government, and to stand- 
ardize instruction after the model of France, where, according 
to a familiar phrase, the Minister of Education can always tell, 
merely by looking at his watch, that all the school-children of the 
country are simultaneously turning over a given page of a given 
book on a given subject at the given moment. This concen- 
trated authority was then to be used to emancipate the child- 
ren’s minds by giving them only “neutral’”’ instruction—which, 
in practice, in France and Belgium usually means anti-religious. 
The policy of the Catholic government, on the other hand. has 
been to give the maximum of liberty to each commune, to run its 
schools as it pleases, and to each parent, to give his children the 
kind of instruction he prefers, whether that instruction be reli- 
gious, or non-religious, or anti-religious. 

As matters have now been arranged, elementary instruction, 
while compulsory and gratuitous, may be received in either the 
public schools, which are directly controlled and administered 
by the communes, or in the so-called “free schools,” most of 
which are conducted by the Church, though Socialists and free- 
thinkers also maintain a few. The teaching of religion and 
morality, to be conducted by or under the direction of the local 
clergy, has been made a necessary part of the programme of in- 
struction in the public schools, but any child may be excused 
from attending such instruction at the request of its parents. 
Apart from the formal teaching of religion, the general in- 
struction in a communal school must be of a “neutral’’ character 
if there is a single non-Catholic child present. Finally, the com- 
munal schools and the “free schools,” so far as they measure up 
to certain standards fixed by the state, have been placed on a 
footing of complete equality with regard to all subsidies from 
the communal, provincial, or state authorities. The government 
has taken up the position that as half the population prefers the 
free schools and half the communal schools, each side has a right 
to its preference and to an equa! share of public financial sup- 
port. 

In the economic sphere, also, there is much that is very 
creditable to record. In contrast to the regularly recurring de- 
ficits under the last Liberal cabinet, the Catholic government for 
thirty years was constantly able either to balance its budgets or 
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to pile up a surplus, and yet Belgium remained one of the least 
heavily taxed countries in Europe. Moderate tariffs, so ar- 
ranged as to protect a few menaced branches of the national 
life; a large extension and improvement of the state railway sys- 
tem, to the point where Belgium is the country of Europe where 
people travel most, and most quickly, and most cheaply; the 
creation of a remarkable system of light, so-called “neighbor- 
hood railways,” which, one might almost say, brings cheap 
freight and travel facilities to the door of every farmer in Bel- 
gium, and which makes it possible for the mass of the industrial 
workers to live scattered about in the country and not concen- 
trated in slum districts around the iactories—this railway sys- 
tem is, indeed, unparalleled in the world—the development of 
Antwerp into the second most important port on the Continent— 
such are a few of the economic results of Catholic rule. 

But the greatest glory of the Catholic party has been its 
social legislation and its social action. That party, like the Lib- 
erals, cannot be exempted from the reproach of having long re- 
mained passive in the face of the social question and of having 
allowed the Socialists to anticipate them in demanding justice 
for the working classes. But among the bourgeoisie, at least, 
the Catholics were the first to become conscious of the social 
evils from which the country was suffering, and to break with 
the old Liberal policy of Laissez faire. Nearly all the social re- 
forms effected before the War were the work of the Catholic 
party; thanks to it, Belgium at last has what a non-Catholic 
writer calls “a whole arsenal of social laws, of which it is proud 
and which are often cited as examples in foreign countries.’ 

One great feature of this social legislation has been its 
scientific and practical character. Reforms have been effected 
cautiously and slowly—often more slowly than some impatient 
people have wished; but in each case they have been very care- 
fully elaborated, frequently through years of study by experts, 
accumulating vast masses of data and consulting all the classes 
and interests affected, and usually these delays have been vindi- 
cated by the results. 

A second character of this legislation has been a marked 
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aversion to increasing the role and powers of the state more than 
was absolutely necessary. Belgium has always been the classic 
land of economic Liberalism, a land whose traditions were all in 
favor of the maximum of liberty for individuals, for local com- 
munities, and for private associations. The older generation of 
Catholic social reformers, at least, were so thoroughly imbued 
with these ideas that they showed a strong reluctance to empow- 
ering the state to command and compel or to take into its hands 
the sole direction of such reforms; they preferred to stimulate 
individual initiatives and to encourage and assist private asso- 
ciations ; they clung to the system of “subsidized liberty.” It was 
only from about 1909 on, after the rise of the group called la 
jeune Droite, that the government came to accept a more imme- 
diate, extended, and coercive action of the state in social re- 
forms. 

It was in 1886, two years after its advent to power, and 
under the stimulus of serious industrial disturbances marked by 
strikes and bloodshed, that the Catholic government first at- 
tacked social probelms. At that time, it has been said, “in no 
industrial country of the first rank was labour less remunerated 
or carried out under harsher conditions than in Belgium.’’’ 
From 1886 on down to 1914 scarcely a year passed without some 
more or less important measure in this field. It would be im. 
possible here to enter into a discussion of the merits or the—in 
some cases—undeniable defects of these laws, but the more im- 
portant among them deserve to be mentioned. 

Among the measures for the protection of labor, there has 
been a whole series of laws to restrict and regulate the employ- 
ment of women and children in factories and mines. A law of 
1887 prohibited the “truck system” for the payment of wages. A 
law of 1905 assures to labor one day of rest out of seven, and the 
law of 1909 limits work in mines to nine hours a day. The in- 
spection of mines and factories, particularly for the sake of as- 
suring proper hygienic conditions, was organized by the laws of 
1888, 1897, and 1899. In 1887 the government created the 
Councils of Industry and Labor, in which elected representatives 
of the employers and employees in each industry meet to discuss 
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their common interests and to prevent or adjust conflicts. The 
law of 1898 granted state recognition to labor unions and en- 
dowed them with many rights, particularly with regard to the 
ownership of property. The workmen’s compensation act of 
1903 obliges employers to compensate their employees for all in- 
juries sustained in the prosecution of their work, no matter what 
the cause of the injury may have been. 

One reform that has been particularly successful relates to 
housing conditions. The acts of 1889, 1897, and 1914 organized 
a very ingenious and indeed unique system for placing cheap 
credit and other facilities at the disposal of the poorer classes 
both in town and country for the purpose of enabling them to 
buy land and build homes for themselves. In less than twenty 
years 150,000 new homes were built under this system, homes 
owned by the workers: i. e., about one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation had taken advantage of the opportunity.'* 

Finally, it should be mentioned that, after long experiments 
with voluntary forms of social insurance, the Catholic govern- 
ment in 1914 passed a momentous law, requiring all workers 
earning less than 2400 francs a year to participate by small an- 
nual payments in an elaborate system which will insure them 
against sickness and incapacity to work and will provide them 
with old age pensions. 

However creditable this social legislation may be, it is but 
half, and perhaps not the more important half, of the social work 
of the Catholic party. It remains to say a few words about the 
innumerable kinds of unofficial and voluntary social activities 
carried on by Catholic associations and other organizations 
throughout Belgium. Their name is legion. 

The overwhelming bulk of charitable work is conducted 
under the auspices of the Church, and, as an English observer 
has pointed out, “probably in proportion to its population, there 
is no country in the world so amply provided with charitable 
agencies as Belgium.’’® There are Catholic charities for help- 
ing the poor at every stage of their existence—from the public 
maternity institutions and mothers’ refuges, the distributions of 
babies’ clothing, visits of nurses, free milk depots, nurseries, 


* Vingt-cing années de gouvernement, p. 93. 
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kindergartens, etc., up to the associations for the help of the dy- 
ing and for burying the dead. 

Nearly the whole rural population of the country has been 
organized under Catholic auspices, and notably through the ac- 
tion of innumerable devoted priests, into an infinite variety of 
mutual benefit societies, credit societies, producers’ and con- 
sumers’ coéperative societies, etc., most of which have a moral 
and religious as well as an economic purpose. The Belgian 
farmer finds that it pays to purchase his implements, his ferti- 
lizers, and his livestock and to market his produce through his 
coéperative; everything he possesses down to his pigs, sheep, and 
goats, is insured by other societies; he can borrow money at the 
lowest rates of interest; when he or his family are sick, the mu- 
tual benefit society is there for his relief—in short, the Church 
has taught him that wonderful spirit of association, corporate- 
ness, and mutual helpfulness which pervades the whole life of 
Belgium. In the smaller towns it is much the same story. There 
is scarcely a town of even a few thousand people that does not 
possess at least a dozen Catholic social organizations. In the 
large cities, however, the picture is not so gratifying, for there 
irreligion has long been widespread and the Socialists are very 
active. Still, even here the Catholics have been making notable 
progress in the last thirty years, opposing their coéperatives, 
banks, newspapers, “‘people’s palaces,” etc., to the Socialist ones, 
and above all, thanks to the zeal and talent of that great Do- 
minican, Fr. Ruttens, building up that federation of Christian 
labor unions which, starting only about 1900, could last year 
boast 200,000 members.’ 

To sum up in the words of a French investigator: 

“When one reads the reports of the Catholic congresses, one 
has the impression of a net whose meshes envelop the whole of 
Belgium and which are constantly being drawn closer together 
by tenacious and persistent work. ... All careers, all profes- 
sions, all ages are drawn into this marvelous organization. ... 
There is not a village or hamlet without its leagues and its so- 
cial work. Congresses are held each year ... where progress is 
reported and plans made for improvements or new enterprises. 


* Revue du travail, juin, 1921, p. 628. 
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Thus Belgian Catholicism gives the impression of a vast anthill 
animated by an intense and productive life.”’** 

The World War and its aftermath have somewhat altered the 
situation which I have been describing. From the very begin- 
ning of that contest Liberal and Socialist ministers were taken 
into the Cabinet for the sake cf national unity and harmony; 
and for the same purpose since the War coalition governments 
have been maintained. Moreover, in 1919 plural voting was 
abolished, greatly to the advantage of the Socialists, while the 
extension of the suffrage to women, which would probably have 
strengthenec the Catholic party, was not put through. As a re- 
sult of this change and of the great swing towards Socialism 
which tae War produced in Belgium as elsewhere, in the present 
douse of Representatives the Catholics no longer have an abso- 
lute majority: they have 80 deputies, while there are 67 Social- 
ists and 33 Liberals. The Socialists having retired from the 
government since 1920, the present Cabinet is made up of 5 
Catholics and 5 Liberals, with a neutral premier, M. Theunis. 
For the time being at least, the possibility of a homogeneous 
Catholic governme:it has vanished. 

At all events, the experiment, which I have been sketching, 
of the thirty years of Catholic rule before the War seems to me 
highly instructive, particularly in two respects. 

It has been a favorite thesis of hostile writers that Catholi- 
cism is incompatible with any high degree of economic progress. 
As M. Georges Goyau has said: “Since the very beginning of the 
Reformation, first the Protestants and then the Rationalists have 
never ceased to accuse the religion of our fathers of a certain 
antagonism, not only to the enlightenment which is the glory of 
our age, but also to that purely material well-being which is so 
dear to human weakness. Certain theories still linger among us 
according to which the Protestant nations, because endowed 
with the spirit of free examination, are supposed to be alone 
possessed of a certain spirit of enterprise, and therefore natur- 
ally preéminent and blessed, if not by God, at least with success. 
The spectacle of Belgium ... a Catholic country, governed by 
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Catholics, with its sumptuous efflorescence, gives a clear and 
striking démenti to such strange theories.” 

Similarly, Catholicism has been supposed to be incompatible 
with liberty. In 1885, when the Catholic party was just be- 
ginning its long tenure of power, a distinguished Belgian Liberal 
(Laveleye) wrote: “It is now to be proved whether a Catholic 
people can maintain in stable and durable fashion the free in- 
stitutions borrowed from the Protestant nations, England, the 
United States, and Holland.”’** And, rather prematurely, he 
answered this question with a gloomy negative, and concluded 
that the only way in which the Latin nations could save their 
liberties was by turning Protestant. To all such theories the 
record of the next thirty years was to present the most crushing 
refutation. 

In fine, while Belgium has many claims upon our interest, it 
has none greater than this: that no other land has stood more 
staunchly for Catholicism, and for liberty, and for the alliance 
between them. 

ROBERT H. LorpD, Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 





™ Goyau, Les Catholiques au pouvoir, pp. 31, 
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ASPECTS OF THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL MOVEMENT: 


When I was honored by an invitation to share in the pro- 
gramme of this meeting, I felt a keen desire to deal with the 
Catholic Social movement in Italy beginning in 1873 with the 
Opera dei Congressi and reinforced in 1889 by the Catholic 
Union for Social Studies due to the saintly scholar of the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, Giuseppe Toniolo. I should recount the impetu- 
ous youthful ardor of the circle voiced by La Cultura Soziale 
(1898) and the Domani d’Italia (1901) and eventuating in the 
indisciplinary National Democratic League of 1905; the devel- 
opment then through the sanctioned Catholic People’s Union 
and the journalistic and political leadership of Filippo Meda 
down to the present People’s Party conducted with great effi- 
ciency by its remarkable Political Secretary, the priest Don 
Sturzo. Such a paper would correspond to the theme announced 
on the programme. Failing however to obtain adequate sources 
for making the latter part of this story precise, I have resolved 
to beg your indulgent consent to an effort to illustrate the need 
of knowledge concerning the Christian social movement as a 
whole, to suggest possibly some more work to be done, and in 
any case to congratulate all students in having now a model for 
every such enterprise in Dr. Moon’s thorough-going treatment 
of the Catholic social movement in France. 

For the church historian the movement is big with signifi- 
cance, but in our university libraries there is a deplorable ab- 
sence of the literature necessary for an understanding of it. 
The dearth of library provision means that university workers 
have not had occasion to deal with the subject, but this allows 
a suspicion that they are therefore ill informed, and, at this 
critical juncture, when nearly all men are vocal about recent 
history, ignorance or misinformation not only is a disadvantage 
but may breed pernicious misunderstandings. Ellwood’s recent 
work on The Reconstruction of Religion declares that in modern 
Germany, prior to the war, “any attempt to apply humanitarian 
ideals was regarded with disfavor by authorities in both church 
and state.” In view of the German social legislation supported 


*Paper read at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
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by eminent churchmen, this must be a case of historical blind- 

ness and we need not be surprised that this author in his sweep- 
} ing and unmodified fashion declares that the Church is “all but 
prostrate and powerless before the immense social task which 
now confronts it.” 

In an excellent work on The Church and Industrial Recon- 
struction, an appendix deals with ‘The Historic Attitude of the 

Church to Economic Questions.’ Here the Catholic social move- 
ment of recent times is relegated to a foot-note and no mention 
is made of von Ketteler or de Mun and, strangest of all, no 
mention of the Constitution Rerum Novarum of 1891. But if 
an historian has a synoptic vision, if he measures the signifi- 
cance of a document by the responsibility of its source and the 
effect made inevitable by its origin, if he constructs matters in 
| the large perspective of history, surely his appreciation of the 
Encyclical will borrow the language of the jurist Turmann and 
pronounce it the doctrinal conclusion of the movement of ideas 
and philanthropic activity which for half a century had been 
developing in Christianity in its entire range, and the preface 
likewise of a further movement augmenting in importance every 
day. The work of Dr. Moon like Turmann’s Développment du 
Catholicisme social helps us to this historical perspective and 
valuation. 

The nineteenth century is too near us still for adequate com- 
prehension. We register its events but to find the relations 
which properly account for them is a task, or a multitude of 
tasks, to be accomplished. Let us take the case of Bismarck’s 
Social Legislation. Why was it undertaken? The current 
opinion is that used by Lawrence Lowell’s Governments and 
Parties in Continental Europe where it is explained as a con- 
cession due to fear of the Socialists. It was a sop to Cerberus. 
This notion is slightly modified by Ogg in his Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe, who admits that some demands of the 
Socialists seemed to the Chancellor not unreasonable. Never- 
theless Ogg too represents the controlling motive as a desire to 
| forestall further triumphs of the revolutionary propaganda. 
| Therefore “the Socialists—especially the ‘State Socialists’—are 

to be regarded as in a very real sense the authors of this pro- 
gramme.” This particular way of putting it has some difficulty 
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for the logical understanding. It is like saying that the real 
authors of the legislation were the Marxians, especially those 
who were not Marxian at all, or that the authors were the re- 
volutionary Republicans, especially the conservative Monarch- 
ists. As for the Social Democrats of that time, legislative im- 
provement of the existing social system was the last thing they 
wanted, and so far as real fear of them is concerned, Bismarck 
was at that time under the illusion that he could exterminate 
them by ruthless repression. It is much better than to say 
with Ogg that ‘especially the State Socialists’ were the authors; 
only we have to add that these were not Socialists at all, State 
Socialists being only a nickname for certain humane economists 
who were sincere monarchists and believed that the power of 
the state should be used to protect the economi*!ly. weak from 
the evils that had arisen under an unrestricted policy of laissez 
faire. And when we look more closely at these economics of 
the new school, we find that some of them at least were ardent 
churchmen and appealed to Christian ethics for support. It is 
worth noting also that repeatedly and in impressive language 
the Chancellor declared his reform legislation to be dictated by 
the ethical principles of Christianity. When a parliamentarian 
talks like that, we may suspect that he is conscious and confident 
of parliamentary support by a body of Christian deputies. 
Economists may have given technical aid in drafting the bills, 
but what was needed in the Reichstag was apparently Christian 
votes, and the votes were there. We may surmise that the 
grudging ‘sop to Cerberus’ view will not do, and that something 
has been felt out of account. Over against the current off-hand 
version let us therefore simply consider the following outline of 
facts. Passing over the earlier activity of Bishop von Ketteler, 
let us merely note that in 1869 he presented to the assembled 
Catholic bishops of Germany a programme of social reform of 
labor conditions. “The Church,” he said, “must help to solve 
the social question, because it is indissolubly bound up with her 
mission of teaching and guiding mankind.” The social question, 
he went on to say, touches the deposit of faith, and his develop- 
ment of this point is a classic of expression. The Church is 
therefore summoned to a work of instruction and spiritual co- 
operation; the clergy are to be encouraged to study the social 
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question, provision being made for some of them to become ex- 
perts in political economy, and “the press must be used to arouse 
the interest of the public in the Christian solution of the labor 
question.” The address met with more than applause. The 
bishops appointed a committee in each diocese to inquire into 
labor conditions. This was certainly more than a fine gesture. 
It would seem to be rather a mobilizing of the moral force and 
intelligence of the Church. The first step was to gather a de- 
finite body of facts. The next was a campaign for social action 
through Church influence on individuals and the citizen power 
which would act through State means. Unfortunately this be- 
ginning of concerted organized activity in the interest of a re- 
form of tabor conditions was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
Franco-P™:3ian war and, closely following that, by the so-called 
Kulturkampf, a war against the Church which meant exile or 
imprisonment for prelates and priests The time was inoppor- 
tune. In the midst of that struggle, in 1875, the Catholic states- 
man Windthorst declared: “We must first win liberty for the 
Church and then we can throw ourselves into the social reform.” 
That remark fairly indicates the positive intention of the Centre 
party. As Lamprecht has shown, political parties were coming 
to represent class interests. The Socialists were the proletariat, 
the Liberals were the middle class industrial capitalists, the Con- 
servatives were the nobility and great landed proprietors. But 
the Centre stood for no social class. It embraced nobles, land 
owners, industrialists, workingmen. It included even Protest- 
ant members. It was united not by class interest but by a set of 
principles: the principle that the Empire was a federation of 
states, the insistence upon a guaranteed religious freedom, and 
notably the insistence upon a social system based on Christian 
principles in opposition to the unrestricted economic individual- 
ism that had developed in modern industry The party did not 
in fact wait for the end of the Kulturkampf. In March 1877 
Count von Galen a nephew of von Ketteler, introduced in the 
Reichstag a Labor Protection Bill. Bismarck opposed it and it 
was buried in the committee to which it was referred. But in 
1878 there was a general election which made the Centre the 
strongest of the parties in the Reichstag. The Kulturkampf 
came to an end. The legislative aid of Windthorst was sought 
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and won, and in 1881, Bismarck began a policy of social legis- 
lation which was supported warmly by the Centre party and was 
the legislative form of just such principles as had been formu- 
lated by Bishop von Ketteler in 1869. There is surely some 
significance in this collocation of facts. It may not be the whole 
story, but it is an intelligible story and it would seem to have a 
deeper intelligibility than the ‘sop to Cerberus’ theory that is 
held by the man in the street and by some men in academic 
chairs. It is a story, too, that may modify the notion that the 
modern church has been all but prostrate and powerless before 
the social task confronting it. 

The German social legislation was a turning point in history. 
It demands study. Of what was it the conclusion? Of what 
was it the preface? We call it Bismarck’s legislation. How far 
had he felt a moral necessity for it? W. H. Dawson (The Ger- 
man Empire, II, 40) holds that Bismarck was governed by mo- 
tives of policy rather than of firm moral conviction. Until we 
have the completion of Erich Marcks’s biography of Bismarck 
we may not be in a position to pass a confident judgment upon 
the full relation of things in his complex character and career. 
His repeated declarations that his policy of labor legislation is 
demanded by the Christian conscience would seem to mean a 
consciousness on his part that there was enough organized and 
effective Christian sentiment in the Empire to carry the legis- 
lation through in spite of bitter opposition from the partisans 
of economic individualism and the irrational resistance of the 
Socialist deputies. Where did he find that organization of 
Christian sentiment? Undoubtedly it was to be found, in a 
measure, in the circles which shared in the work of the Innere 
Mission, the mission within the Evangelische Kirche. The social 
sympathy on which all legislation must rest had been generated 
in the influential upper class of Protestantism by the eloquent 
persuasion of Wichern. Beginning with 1837 he was travelling 
from city to city, from estate to estate, in the interest of his 
social rescue work—a work which was constantly broadening 
in his mind and tending towards the hope of christianizing the 
social order. His letters and diary show how steadily he was 
rousing a sense of social responsibility in the Protestant aris- 
tocracy and in particular among the great landowners of Pom- 
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erania already religiously aroused by the word and work of 
Gossner (Wichern, Briefe and Tagebuchblatter II, 428). The 
Junkers who thus responded to Wichern were the men who were 
the chief servants of the Prussian monarchy after 1848. This 
Christian social spirit, which regenerated the Prussian church, 
finally passed beyond the method of Church philanthropy. 
There was a hint of political action. Beginning with its fif- 
teenth annual Congress in 1869, the Innere Mission labored toa 
rouse the interest of Protestant churchmen in the projects of 
social reform, and its publication, Concordia, made the technical 
recommendations of economists of the new school, the so-called 
State Socialists, known to the group of religionists who had a 
certain leadership in the Conservative Party. After 1878 there 
was also in the field a definite political party of Christian Social- 
ists organized by the Court Preacher Stécker, though very soon 
this was hardly more than fanatic anti-Semitic movement, 
more of an embarrassment than a help to the social movement. 
The Conservatives were thus somewhat prepared, but so far as 
reliable organized party support in the Reichstag was concerned, 
it would seem to be clear that the Centre party was all import- 
ant. That party expressed the highly developed Catholic senti- 
ment fostered by von Ketteler and his associates and reflected 
the desires of a church more definitely possessed of a social 
theory than was the case with the Protestants. The contrast 
appears in the controversy between Uhlhorn and Stécker in 
1887, in which Uhlhorn reproaches Stécker for attempting to 
match Catholic social politics with an Evangelical social politics 
and declares that whoever thinks the church in relation to the 
Social Problem has any other task than preaching and pastoral 
care is on a Roman path of error, ist auf rémischen Irrwege (v. 
Oertzen, Adolf Stécker, Lebensbild und Zeitgeschichte I 363). 
The German social legislation, as Grant Robertson (Bis- 
marck, p. 400) says, was studied, praised and copied by other 
nations. “It profoundly stimulated economic thought and poli- 
tical practice outside the limits of the German Empire.” If we 
we are to comprehend this important movement of social life, 
we must surely dismiss the notion that a frightened Chancellor 
simply stole a leaf out of the Marxian Socialists’ book in a vain 
attempt to pacify them. We have to recognize the growing de- 
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mand for the application of Christian ethical principles to the 
social structure, and that means conspicuously that we must re- 
cognize the ever growing social force of Catholic conviction led 
by von Ketteler even in the dark days of reaction following 1848, 
expressed in practical ways like Kélping’s Gesellenvereine and 
the beginning of Christian Labor Unions, and instilled into the 
Centre Party at its very genesis by von Ketteler in the Catholic 
Congress in Mainz 1848. Without that matured force repre- 
sented by a large block of votes in the Reichstag the social legis- 
lation would not have carried. 

It is rather obvious that we need a full account of this for- 
ward step in life and we need it in English. There are fragmen- 
tary German works, some of them out of print and in any case 
partly unsatisfactory by being meagre and partisan, partly un- 
serviceable since our young students have now been denied the 
study of German. The admirable work of Gertrud Baumer, Die 
Soziale Idee in den Weltanschauungen des XIX Jahrhunderts, 
expounds social philosophies without attempting to show the 
process by which they entered into social action, and Lamp- 
recht’s psychological generalities are not so illuminating as 
would be the facts that they conceal. The second volume of 
Bergstriisser’s Der Politische Katholicismus will at least furnish 
documents for a study of the process by which an idea mixes it- 
self with life. But, as Lamprecht says, the history of political 
parties is not yet written. 

A history of Catholic social action will doubtless reveal to 
those who deal with history many things that do not obtrude 
themselves in the political archives out of which so much his- 
tory is written. It would be a mistake to measure the social ef- 
fectiveness of the Church in the improvement of the social order 
simply by counting the parliamentary votes which can be 
credited to its members. There is to be considered also the great 
enterprise of social education. Limiting attention again to 
Catholic Germany, let us note that in 1890 Windthorst founded 
an organization for the education of the citizenship in all matters 
related to social betterment and reform. This was the People’s 
Union, Der Volksverein fiir das Katholische Deutschland, an 
instrument for political and econome education of the people. 
Before the war it had three-quarters of a million members. It 
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had a central bureau in Miinchen-Gladbach, managers for sepa- 
rate districts, and about fifty thousand directors of local organi- 
zations. It was a well knit affair. Over the country thus there 
were five thousand or more meetings a year addressed by com- 
petent speakers paid by the central bureau. Every week 
material on questions of today was furnished to hundreds of 
newspapers in the Sozialkorrespondenz. From Gladbach were 
issued excellent books and pamphlets and the periodical called 
Der Volksverein, as well as the brief tracts which by 1907 were 
counted as amounting to more than thirty million copies. At the 
central seat and in other centers were maintained bureaus of 
information on all social, economic questions. In Gladbach with 
its library of thirty five thousand volumes were held vacation 
courses of a fortnight for priests and laity and more extensive 
courses for the officials of the union. Add also the general ses- 
sions of the Volksverein in connection with the biennial Catho- 
lic Congresses and consider that these sessions have gathered as 
many as forty thousand workingmen—in Essen in 1908 more 
than sixty thousand made a parade—and we have a social 
phenomenon of great importance, the knowledge of which is 
sadly lacking in the popular authors who speak of the Church 
as prostrate and inactive before the need of the times. For the 
normal evolution of a society in times of peace the condition of 
social progress is the permeation of the social mass with a sym- 
pathy that holds the conscience united with an intelligence that 
knows how sympathy can successfully control the complicated, 
stubborn facts of natural conditions and social inheritance. 
Therefore, as is obvious, such a propaganda of intelligent, scien- 
tific sympathy is one of the surest ways in which the Church can 
serve human progress. If legislation is the final security for 
progress in state life, let us recall the instructive work of A. V. 
Dicey illustrating, for England at least, the dependence of legis- 
lation upon changes in popular beliefs and sentiments. The 
Church in Germany has been using the most sagacious means 
for procuring ultimately the enactments of justice. 

The church historian finds himself led in this way to take 
cognizance of important church activities that are peculiarly 
characteristic of the recent past. Some day the whole story will 
be elaborated, and presumably it will show many interrelations 
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and interactions of peoples and churches. It will begin with the 
English Health and Morals Act of 1802, which Dicey explains 
out of the religious sentiments of the Evangelicals of the Church 
of England. It will find connections between the Maurice- 
Kingsley circle and continental movements instanced by the 
names of Victor Aimé Huber and Wichern. It will show influ- 
ences returning from the Continent to the British Isles. But 
very notably, since the Catholic Church is an organism without 
national frontiers, it will show the flux and reflux of social 
spirit and social action over all European Catholic areas, the 
effect of Montalembert’s circle on Germany and Belgium, the 
effect, which Dr. Moon has demonstrated, of von Ketteler on 
France, the extension of this spirit to Austria and the yet un- 
familiar development in Italy. 

Doubtless everywhere as in our own land the present hour 
fails to show the social renovation in full tide. “It is true,” an- 
swers Filippo Meda, “why deny it? But the importance of the 
Christian social movement, as the historians of tomorrow will 
prove, ought not to be looked for in its immediate and outward 
results, but rather in the inward preparation of the religious 
society for the political and economic formations which the fu- 
ture has in store for us.” 

I have not spoken of the church in America. Some large 
connections of Catholic America with the story are obvious. 
The new biography of Cardinal Gibbons is rich in significance 
for the European story. The careers of Archbishop Ireland and 
Archbishop Keane enter vitally into the story as concerns 
France and Belgium. As to the effect of such great men of large 
heart and propulsive energy of spiritual force—their effect upon 
our own land—let us admit that the spiritual history of America 
has not been written. We have political histories, economic his- 
tories of literature. We have a lot of separate uncoordinated de- 
nominational histories, sectional and myopic. But the spirit, the 
soul, the conscience of our total national life, our moral history 
waits for some genius. When he comes he will recognize the 
leadership of such great churchmen in the shaping of our na- 
tional will towards that future in which we shall show forth a 
Christian civilization. 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, D.D., 
Meadville, Penna. 
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HISTORICAL IMPLICATIONS IN THE WRITINGS 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


The purpose of this paper is to show from the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas that he merits consideration not only of the 
philosopher and theologian but also of the historian. His 
biography and his writings indicate that he possessed not only 
the ordinary historical knowledge required of an intensive 
scholar of the thirteenth century but an added familiarity with 
history, historians and historical criticism that ought to arrest 
the attention of the specialists in history who are gathered here. 
The Angelic Doctor had a keen historic sense; he used history 
to a surprising degree; he not only met the historical require- 
ments of his time but he surpassed them; his position as his- 
torian in the thirteenth century challenges continued investiga- 
tion of that period. These are the convictions that this paper 
will attempt to prove. 

The merits of this study are based on its originality, its his- 
toricity and its service in cementing the mutual and harmonious 
relationships that must exist between the historian on one side 
and the philosopher and theologian on the other. So far as in- ~ 
tensive investigation proves this phase of the life and writings 
of St. Thomas has not been brought to light. For this and for 
other reasons this pioneer study by one who is not professedly 
an historian makes no pretence at completeness and aims only 
to open up problems that the specialized critic must solve. His- 
torical science ought to be able to profit immeasurably from the 
prestige of the countless ecclesiastical sanctions placed on the 
writings of St. Thomas; and it ought to find inspiration in him 
as an historian. Theologians and philosophers on the other 
hand in their admiration of the Angel of the Schools, ought to 
be brought into closer sympathy with historical efforts of the 
present day by the knowledge that Aquinas was assisted toward 
his pinnacle of philosophical and theological learning by his 
efficient acquaintance with and his critical use of the historical. 
The advance of specialization and the finer division of intel- 
lectual labor preclude the possibility of uniting again in the 
same person the historical critic and the speculative philosopher 
and theologian in the outstanding way in which they found 
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union in Saint Thomas. But it can be shown that no apprecia- 
tion of the writings of Saint Thomas and no sympathetic iove of 
him can be accompanied by a disregard or a disrespect for his- 
tory and that no critical historian can have anything but the 
most reverent admiration for the achievements of the Angel of 
the Schools. In the character and in the writings of the Angeli- 
cal, history and the sacred sciences of philosophy and theology 
find mutual alliance: the philosopher and the theologian are 
sympathetically introduced to the historian and the historian 
arrives at a friendly understanding of philosophical and theolo- 
gical contacts. 

There is little historical evidence to indicate that in the years 
that closely followed the birth of Saint Thomas in 1225 there 
was any influence in the educational system of Europe stressing 
historical study. In fact there is more reason to suppose that 
history as we know it today was a neglected study. It was not 
included in the Trivium or the Quadrivium, and thus it was 
denied a place among the seven arts on which the educational 
organization of the 13th Century was based. (Vaughn, Vol. I, 
pg. 1837) Historical works were included within the range of 
the curriculum but merely incidentally in so far as they offered 
material for the study of the classics. This situation seems 
strange to our day but it called forth no protests from the edu- 
cators of the middle ages perhaps because the dominant inter- 
ests of the time were either philosophical, theological, scriptural 
or legal. The value of critical historical study had no universal 
appreciation even in connection with the sacred sciences. Saint 
Thomas, therefore, in reaching out beyond the limitations of 
his early training at Monte Cassino and at the University of 
Naples and in insisting that theology and philosophy be aided 
by some kind of critical history manifests his own genius and 
pays tribute to the value of historical investigation. It was his 
later training after he had entered the Order of Preachers in 
1243 that developed in him his historical sense. In the maze of 
contradictory evidence it is difficult to determine just what in- 
fluence, personal and scholastic, at the Universities of Cologne 
and Paris brought about this development. For instance we 
are told by the same author (Vaughn) in one place “that the 
Holy Scriptures, the Lombard, and Aristotle, were the three 
great bases on which the active intellect of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury rested in its development and analysis of truth” (Vol. I, 
Pg. 331) and in another place “that a man possessed of the 
three following books...was in possession of the whole science 
of scholastic theology, viz: the Scholastica Historia Super 
Novum Testamentum (a paraphrase of the Bible from Genesis, 
exclusively, to the Acts of the Apostles) ; the Sentences of the 
Lombard; and the Decretum of Gratian, composed about 1151.” 
(Vol. I, pg. 342 note) The point is that even in the organization 
of the studies at the above mentioned universities if any im- 
portance was attached to the study of history, documentary 
proof of the fact is not extant. Certainly it was not granted 
the same rank as Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Music, Geom- 
etry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Medicine, Theology, Scripture, 
Canon and Civil Law. It seems safe to say that any evidence 
of historical appreciation in the writings of Saint Thomas must 
be attributed not to his course of studies at the Universities but 
either to his inborn historical genius or his contact with person- 
alities of his time who represented a spirit of historical research 
that was slowly but surely developing, or to both. It may be 
more than a coincidence that organized historical formulation 
showed greater progress after the time of St. Thomas than it 
did in those centuries that immediately preceded him. 

These are some of the influences with which St. Thomas 
came into contact and which constituted the historical environ- 
ment in which he lived and which reacted on him. The relation- 
ships that Saint Thomas enjoyed at Paris must have been stimu- 
lating. Most intimately associated with him was Albert the 
Great, one of the most prodigious commentators of his time. He 
may have been “feeble in history” (Stockl, B. 11 p. 358; Werner, 
St. Thomas p. 88) as it is the organized science of today. Cer- 
tainly, even St. Thomas by his rejection of the translations of 
Aristotle used by Albert can be understood as questioning 
Albert’s historical criticism. But under the guidance of Albert, 
St. Thomas was brought into contact with a wealth of historical 
achievement that otherwise might have been unknown to him. 
Remember, too, that at this time we find in the company of these 
master minds the illustrious Vincent of Beauvais whose won- 
derful encyclopedia included one of the best historical sum- 
maries of the time. St. Thomas was brought into frequent 
scholastic and social contact with Vincent at the court and in 
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the library of King Louis of France who was intimate with both 
of them. From Hugh of St. Caro and his Correctorium Biblicae 
Sorbonicum Saint Thomas must have absorbed a valuation of 
the methodical in commentaries. His personal relationships 
with the great Raymond of Pennafort while this mighty Canon- 
ist was compiling the Decretals surely must have impressed St. 
Thomas with the disadvantages of secondary information and 
the accuracy and desirability of documentation. These out- 
standing figures who lived with St. Thomas are mentioned with- 
out any thought of disregarding the historical contributions of 
previous centuries. But there is neither time nor relevancy in 
showing that the general development of the Church and of Civil 
society were known to St. Thomas from his familiarity with the 
following writers on historical subjects. Isidore of Seville, 
Cassiodorus, Venerable Bede, Rufinus, the History of Eusebius 
and Flavius Joseph. The assumption that further research into 
the records of the thirteenth century ought to justify is that 
aside from the general historical knowledge demanded in the 
equipment of an intellectual genius like St. Thomas over and 
above the historical contacts that he would be forced to establish 
in his analyses and syntheses of philosophy, theology and sacred 
scripture he developed by observation and research a keen ap- 
preciation for historical accuracy and an eagerness for docu- 
mentation that is amazing in a century that today is not credited 
with such a perfection. 

It will be helpful in grasping the strictly historical features 
of the writings of St. Thomas to understand the effect on 
scholarship produced not only by the general spirit of travel in 
his day but also by his own ceaseless journies from one univers- 
ity center to another in the interests both of his Order and the 
Pope. The influence of the Crusades, the missionary efforts of 
the religious orders among the Mohammedans and the Greeks, 
the constant arterialization opened up by religion and com- 
merce between the East and the West brought along with its 
disadvantages, an imitation in the West of the Eastern passion 
and energy for the copying and collecting of original manu- 
scripts. King Louis of France is said to have set schools of 
scribes and translators to work in every library he visited copy- 
ing the original manuscripts for his library in Paris. Return- 
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ing missionaries whose intellectual interests usually vied with 
their apostolic zeal often brought back to their monasteries 
precious manuscripts and documents. The library of the King 
at Paris with its twelve hundred precious manuscripts was 
almost a private workshop for St. Thomas and no doubt his 
valuation of documentary study was fostered there. Further- 
more there were very few of the Convents of his own Order to 
which St. Thomas was not called at one time or another to lec- 
ture and it is known that their libraries and their documents 
were always an object of his research. An appreciation of 
sources and scientific abhorrence of corrupt and spurious texts 
were not hindered in the mental development of the Angelic 
Doctor by the constant opportunities he had to consult the best 
libraries of his period and to make the discriminating compari- 
sons that variant manuscripts forced on him. These are just a 
few of reasonable and historically justifiable explanations of 
the development of the critical historical attitude that St. 
Thomas betrays in many of his writings. 

One of the surest indications of a helpful historical frame of 
mind is a respect for the traditions and the experiences of the 
past. If this be true, and it can not be denied, history finds a 
sturdy champion in the mightiest of all theologians—the Angel 
of the Schools. In speaking of the mutual relations of docility 
and prudence he says “In matters of prudence man stands in 
very great need of being taught by others, especially by old folk 
who have acquired a sane understanding of the ends in practi- 
cal matters. (2a 2ae, p. 49, a. 3,c) He must frequently and 
reverently carefully apply his mind to the teachings (docu- 
ments) of the learned, neither neglecting them through lazi- 
ness, nor despising them through pride.” (ibid, ad 2) This 
principle which is far-reaching in any apology for historical 
study was fundamental in the character and the writings of the 
Universal Doctor and indicates that the real objective of his 
investigations was progress in learning rather than mere scien- 
tific research for its own sake. His attitude toward tradition is 
a confirmation of this. At the very beginning of the Summa 
Theologica where he might be said to give an outline of his 
methodology he accords a high place to the function of tradition 
in any organized and comprehensive conception of life. He as- 
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serts the supremacy of the science in which he is interested and 
proves for it immunity from the need of demonstrating its 
fundamental principles,—the revealed truth of God. He con- 
tinues with this statement, so often only partially quoted, 
“Although the argument from authority based on human reason 
is the weakest, yet the argument from authority based on divine 
revelation is the most effective. But, Sacred Doctrine makes 
use of human reason, not, indeed, to prove Faith...... but to 
make clear other things that are put forward in this doctrine... 
Hence Sacred Doctrine makes use also of the authority of 
philosophers in those questions in which they were able to know 
the truth by natural reason. ...Nevertheless Sacred Doctrine 
makes use of these authorities as extrinsic and probable argu- 
ments; but appositely uses the authority of the canonical scrip- 
tures as an incontrovertible proof, and the authority of the Doc- 
tors of the Church as one that may be properly used, yet merely 
as probable.” (Ia Par, Q. I, a. 8, ad 2um.) 

In his treatise “De Angelis’” (Opus. Prol.) he says, “We 
must begin with those things about the angels which human con- 
jecture originally conceived.” This statement of principle is 
a challenge to those who would completely divorce St. Thomas 
from the experimental and empirical. It is a frank statement 
of his conception of the value of the historical. It is a reflection 
of an habitual attitude of that great mind and gives scholars to 
understand that the countless historical allusions and quotations 
not only in the Summa but also in all of his works are introduced 
not for the purpose of displaying his extraordinary familiarity 
with history but with a definitely conceived idea of the value 
that authority, history and documentation must have in com- 
prehensive study. This principle of St. Thomas is found again in 
the Contra Gentiles (L. 1., c. 9) in the tract on Faith (2a. 2ae. 
Q. I, a. 5 ad 2) in his Commentary on De Trinitate by Boethius 
(Q. 2, a. 3) and in the Quodlibetae (IV, Q. IX, a.3) A more de- 
finite statement of the importance which history assumed in the 
theological scheme of St. Thomas is found constantly repeated 
in his explanations of the different senses in which Sacred Scrip- 
ture and the records of the Old Law can be taken. Here he 
stresses the primary importance of the literal or historical 
sense. “Therefore that first signification whereby words signify 
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things belongs to the first interpretation, the historical or lit- 
eral.”’ (Ia. Q. 1, a. 10) 
(Writer’s note—Look up: Sent. 37.Sent. 1, prol. 5.c fin.) 


( Sent. IV, d. q. 1, a.2, q. 1, 3m ) 
( a. 3, q.2, 2m) 
( Quod. 7, 14, 15 ) 
( Gal. 4, lect. 7 fin. ) 


It is evident without going through a wearying and detailed ex- 
planation of these passages that historical records had a definite 
role to play in the writings of Aquinas. However he did not 
overemphasize the importance of the historian or pass too much 
responsibility to him by asking him to assume the role of pro- 
phecy. (Psal. Prol. med: 2a. 2ae, Q 171, aa 2 et 3) But the 
rights of history to a hearing even in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture he strictly insisted upon. (la, Q. 102, al). Even from this 
meagre data one can see that St. Thomas did not ignore but 
rather stressed the importance of historical investigation in his 
writings. A point that must be brought out now is his sense of 
critical discrimination in the selection of sources of history. 

A very forcible indication of the critical attitude of St. 
Thomas in the historical work he found necessary in his philo- 
sophical, theological and scriptural writings is suggested by his 
association with William of Morbecke. This illustrious linguist 
because of his missionary work was especially conversant with 
Greek. The works of Aristotle on which St. Thomas leaned so 
much in his scientific presentation of Revealed Truth had been 
introduced into the academic life of that time through the Ara- 
bian philosophers. From the time they had been banished from 
Greece until they came into the hands of the thirteenth century 
scholastics they had gone through so many translations that in- 
evitable corruption of the original text had resulted. It is in- 
teresting in analyzing the historical frame of mind of Aquinas 
to know that one of the few instances in which he shows bitter- 
ness is toward the Arabian Averoes whom he characterizes as 
the destroyer and corrupter of the philosophy of Aristotle; 
(Opuse. 16, c.1) and against those who presume to analyze the 
mind of Aristotle without knowing his works. (De unitate In- 
tellectus--Opera Omnia, Parma Vol. XVI p. 224 “Unde mirum est 
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quomodo aliqui solum commentum Averoes videntes etc”) This 
occasions what may be called an outstanding recommendation 
of the historical ability and documentation of St. Thomas. He 
requested and received from William of Morbecke translations 
of the Works of Aristotle from the original Greek manuscripts 
into Latin and the formula “ex verbis Aristotelis” so frequently 
found is a recommendation of his historical instinct. St. 
Thomas himself understood Greek but probably could not use it 
with that scientific accuracy with which he handled Latin. It 
was in this spirit also that he caused to have made a latin trans- 
lation of the Greek Fathers for his Catena Aurea in Marcum. 
(Prol) Another indication of this critical documentary spirit 
is evidenced in his complaint about the poor translation at his 
command of the Commentary of St. John Chrysostom on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, (Cat. Aurea Prol. in Matt.) and the fol- 
lowing touching incident narrated by William of Tocco. (Revue 
Thomiste, Vol. 11, p. 203) (Vaughn, Life of St. Thomas, Vol. 
1, p. 119) Returning from St. Denis with a companion and ad- 
vancing upon the rising beauties of Paris he was questioned as 
to how he would like to be king of that city with all the possi- 
bilities that such an eminence would mean for religion. He 
answered that he would rather have St. John Chrysostom’s 
treatise on the Gospel of St. Matthew than to be king of the 
whole of France. The insinuation is that St. Thomas’ yearning 
was for an historical correct copy of Chrysostom since there 
must have been less accurate translations at his disposal. Again 
in his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard written 
between 1253 and 1256 (Prol, a. 5) he seems to take pride in the 
fact that the work was made up from the original manuscripts 
of the Fathers, “Originalibus sanctorum iste liber quasi con- 
flatur.”” In other places he gives evidence of his love of histori- 
cal accuracy in his warnings against “ignotas fabulas.” 

The extent of the acquaintanceship of St. Thomas with his- 
tory can be gleaned by a hasty ennumeration of the historical 
sources indicated in his works. It is well to keep in mind that 
over half of the works of the Angelic Doctor are commentaries 
on and textual criticisms of other authors like Aristotle, 
Boethius, Peter Lombard and the scriptures. The Catena Aurea 
or the Golden Chain is nothing more than a superhuman allign- 
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ing of the words of the Fathers on the four Gospels. The Angeli- 
cal makes use of the authority of over eighty authors in a criti- 
cal and concise way that commands the respect of scholars even 
to this day, and gives evidence of being familiar not only with 
the writings but also with the lives of these great men. Many 
of these quotations were made from memory and it was inevi- 
table that his knowledge of many of them was culled from the 
Glosses of the time. But enough has been said to show that 
wherever it was possible St. Thomas had recourse either to the 
originals or to authenticated translations of them. The point to 
be insisted on here is that the Catena Aurea represents a mas- 
terful knowledge of Patristic History and a marvelous use of it. 
In the Summa Theologica, his greatest work and perhaps the 
greatest ever contributed to the literature of the Church, there 
is an astounding exhibition of historical knowledge by a scholar 
who was writing theology and not history and whose dominant 
purpose was simplicity and brevity in the aid of beginners. 
(Summ. Theol. Prol.) In this wonderfully constructed cathe- 
dral of ecclesiastical teaching St. Thomas marshalls in support 
and elucidation of Catholic doctrine forty six philosophers, ora- 
tors, poets and Historians. Forty-one of the Popes are brought 
to give testimony of Catholic truth. Nineteen Councils of the 
Church are quoted, forty-five of the Fathers and six encyclo- 
pedic works that covered a vast range of subjects. The sim- 
plicity and subordination to his theological purpose with which 
this wealth of historical lore is used probably accounts for the 
fact that this historical feature of the Summa is often over- 
looked. Another corroborative fact to which sufficient attention 
has not been called in presenting the claims of St. Thomas as an 
historian is located in the objections with which his works 
bristle. In the Summa alone there are 38 tracts, 631 questiofis, 
3000 articles and more than ten thousand objections. (Grab- 
mann, Thomas Von Aquin, p. 30) In others of his writings the 
objections are even more numerous. These objections actually 
constitute a history of philosophical, theological, scriptural and 
legal thought not in harmony with Catholic teaching before the 
time of St. Thomas. Frequently the source or authorship of the 
objection is not known. But this much is certain, that St. 
Thomas was writing not for mere speculation but always with 
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some definite and practical objective. In his objections he pro- 
poses and solves either difficulties that arose in the schools; diffi- 
culties that were presented to him by the wide range of friends 
that consulted him; or difficulties from history that continued 
to disturb the minds of his audience. A proper conception of 
these objections gives us an additional insight into the firm 
grasp on history possessed by the Angelic Doctor. 

History as a specialized science today has found many flaws 
in Thomistic documentation. The existence of historical inac- 
curacies in St. Thomas’ works can not be denied. But they are 
occasioned by the limitation of his sources and not by the ab- 


sence of historical instinct. It would be unfair for a generation 
seven hundred vears hence to condemn us, who at present are 
making every possible reach for historical accuracy, for not 
making use now of documents and methods that fortunate fu- 


ture research will discover, making this discount! Remember 
too that the science of history like the facts of history constitute 
a great chain to which each century has added its links. Each 
link; each force tendency and personality is necessary for the 
explanation of continuity. St. Thomas occupies a commanding 
position in his century. The fact that one of his favorite pupils 
Tolemy of Lucca, wrote the best history published up to that 
time, is an indication of his warping of the future. 

The conclusions reached in this paper are open, not exactly 
to question but to further research. That more definite and de- 
cisive facts can be adduced is due, not to St. Thomas, but, to his- 
torians who have neglected, to some extent, this pregnant period 
of the Church’s development. A large field is ready here for 
homesteaders who will camp and develop unearthed resources 
that will be of invaluable aid to the many restless and scienti- 
fically unbiased historians who are demanding information 
about their forerunners of the thirteenth century more satisfy- 
ing than that which calumny, prejudice and laziness have tradi- 
tionally supplied. Future research may discredit this attitude 
but the meagre evidence at our disposal shows that historical 
implications in the writings of St. Thomas make us rate him as 
unexcelled among the historians of his time. 


HENRY IGNATIUS SMITH, O.P., Ph.D., S.T.Lr., 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 








SPANISH INFLUENCE IN MEDIAEVAL EUROPE 


Two considerations have suggested the selection of this sub- 
ject: First, the altogether natural desire to avail oneself of an 
opportunity for rendering homage to a nation whose contribu- 
tion to America has assuredly not been over-emphasized, and 
second, a wish to remedy what must be regarded as a defect in 
the teaching of mediaeval European history, viz., a tendency to 
ignore the Spanish peoples to an extent that would suggest that 
for some of our teachers as for the statesmen of seventeenth- 
century France “Europe ends with the Pyrenees.” This attitude 
is exemplified in some text books. For instance Robertson’s 
otherwise excellent History of Western Europe hardly mentions 
Spain; and even a work such as Taylor’s Mediaeval Mind is in a 
measure open to a similar objection. This situation imposes on 
students of History, particularly those who are Americans, an 
obligation to set matters aright by endeavouring to secure recog- 
nition of the importance to Europe generally of mediaeval Spain. 
To neglect any large field of historical knowledge is indefens- 
ible; when that field is the gallant land of Spain the neglect is 
for the American scholar most unworthy and discreditable. 
Moreover, it is reasonable to seek in the activities of mediaeval 
Spain for light on her later achievements in our part of the 
world; and one ought not to suffer students to enter upon 
American History while they know little of the previous story 
of Spain and next to nothing of the réle of her people on the 
wider stage of European development. 

One obvious peril is to be avoided with particular care. An 
eagerness to admit a claim that with every appearance of jus- 
tice has failed of adequate recognition may betray one into the 
bias of the plaidoyer. We must allow at the outset that Spain 
was, owing to geographical position and to the peculiar circum- 
stances of her political and military life, somewhat out of the 
main current of European development during the mediaeval 
period. This was recognized at the time, as may be seen from 
an incident slight in itself but significant: When some Spanish 
knights offered themselves to the Pope for service in the Holy 
Land they were ordered to return to their own country as there 
was no lack of opportunity there for fighting the Infidel. Yes, 
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Spain was a land apart, with a special mission, and in the ful- 
filment of that mission she found her chief means for furthering 
the general welfare. But at the same time she was not utterly 
isolated and negligible. Her influence, while not always ap- 
parent on the surface, can nevertheless be traced, and in those 
comparatively rare instances when she intervened directly in 
European affairs that influence possessed a vigour and a per- 
vasiveness that more than balances infrequency of exercise. Of 
these occasions I shall select a few that seem to exhibit most 
distinctly the part played by the Peninsula, as an incentive to 
further enquiry into a subject pregnant with interest. 

The first of these instances is at once so general and so subtle 
as to have to a considerable extent eluded notice. The romantic 
tale of Spain’s crusade against the Moslem invader of her soil 
has often enough been the theme of the historian, the dramatist 
and the poet, and tributes to Spanish valour during the cen- 
turies of the Reconquest are not far to seek. But there is an 
aspect from which that mighty episode is not with sufficient 
frequency envisaged. To the other nations of Europe it was a 
matter of life and death that south of the Pyrenees there should 
be a sentinel ever watching the outposts of Islam and from time 
to time pushing back the frontier, for only by this means was 
Europe saved from a repetition, perhaps on a larger scale, of the 
Mohammedan invasion stemmed by Charles Martel at Tours in 
732. The student of mediaeval development, when admiring the 
marvellous growth of religious, artistic and intellectual life in 
those fascinating centuries, will do well to remind himself that 
all this would have been a sheer impossibility but for Spain. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the fate of Europe de- 
pended largely on Spain; for the defeat of the Moslem hordes in 
the early part of the eighth century did not entail their “final 
overthrow.” Not only did they continue to trouble southern 
France, but at least twice during the period from the Battle of 
Tours to the Conquest of Granada the Mohammedans in Spain 
displayed remarkable power of recuperation. And either of 
these revivals might easily have led to a new invasion of Europe 
had it not been for the presence in Spain of a strong Christian 
opposition. Las Navas de Tolosa (1212) was not only a great 
victory for Spanish arms: it was the saving of Europe from a 
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repetition of the days of Attila, since the defeat of Ferdinand’s 
army would in all probability have been followed, after a time at 
least by an advance of the Crescent through the passes of the 
Pyrenees and perhaps a junction with the Saracens of Lan- 
guedoc and Narbonne. True, it is not to be supposed that 
Christian France would have tamely submitted, and it is there- 
fore likely that another victory such as Tours would have 
stemmed the tide of invasion. But consider the disadvantage 
for Europe if obliged to struggle for the very existence of all 
that constitutes the mediaeval civilization and to conduct that 
struggle on her own soil and in the very heart of that civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, a conflict so tremendous would have taxed to 
the uttermost the military power of Christendom and thus have 
seriously hampered (to put it mildly) the Crusades by necessi- 
tating the recall for “home service” of the warriors battling in 
the East. And what sort of wounded and bleeding Europe would 
have emerged from the struggle? The marvellous thirteenth 
century would have been rendered impossible and the flowering 
of that culture would have been postponed many generations— 
if it was ever to burgeon at all. 

I would next direct your attention to a Spaniard who both 
personally and through his followers exercised on the intellect 
of mediaeval Europe an incalculable influence and is to be 
credited with providing the Church with the greatest theologian 
she is likely ever to see. I refer to St. Dominic and the Order of 
Friars Preacher, and to the foremost of his sons, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

It is no mere accident that this religious movement was orig- 
inated by a man from the Spanish Peninsula. Rather, the 
spirit and the constitution of the Dominican body manifest cer- 
tain traits that would hardly have been so marked had the Or- 
der arisen, let us say in France or in England. To begin with, 
it was an “order,” that is, a group of men with a highly organ- 
ized and complex system of government and a hierarchy of 
rulers leading up to one supreme ruler subject immediately to 
the Pope. We of today are familiar with this manifestation of 
the religious life, to such an extent indeed that we often take 
for granted that it is the only possible manifestation and apply 
the term “Order” where it does not belong. Consequently we 
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may not readily perceive the full significance of the introduction 
into the Church of such a concept. In the centuries before St. 
Dominic there had been adumbrations of such an arrangement, 
as in the Cluniac system of monasteries, but always on a limited 
scale and affecting but slightly if at all the internal routine of 
the constituent communities. Dominic went much further than 
this. His foundation represents a bold departure from tradition 
in two notable respects: First, with him the organization was 
not superimposed but an integral element of the foundation, the 
individual being professed not for a house nor even for a given 
group of houses but for the Order as a whole, so that each 
Dominican establishment comes into being as a part in a great 
machine without which it could have neither subsistence nor 
meaning. With Cluny the house precedes the group: with the 
Dominicans the house presupposes the group. Second: While 
retaining choral recitation of the Office St. Dominic modified the 
Benedictine ideal of “Operi Dei nihil praeponatur’” by making 
the Opus Dei second to intellectual and evangelistic work. The 
difference this produced outwardly between friars and monks 
was not so marked since even monks must occasionally leave 
their cloister and even friars sing the Office; but the difference 
in point of view was considerable and it required no slight 
courage in a man of Dominic’s day to recognize the need for such 
a departure and to strive to fill that need. 

Now all this breathes a spirit suggestive of old Spain. It 
is fundamentally military. In his last sermon at Languedoc 
Dominic exclaimed to the Albigenses: “For many years I have 
exhorted you in vain, with gentleness, preaching, praying and 
weeping. But according to the proverb of my country, ‘where 
blessing can accomplish nothing, blows may avail.’ We shall 
arouse against you princes and prelates, who, alas, will arm na- 
tions and kings against this land...... and thus blows will 
avail where blessings and gentleness have been powerless.” This 
momentary outburst voiced a strong will that did not hesitate 
to employ force when other means appeared to have failed. 
Fortunately the failure of those other means was but apparent, 
as Dominic came in calmer moments to perceive. And while the 
determination persisted with its old strength the method of 
realizing it was altered in the direction of Dominic’s own tem- 
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perament. Not fire and sword but prayer and study and 
preaching were to be his weapons, but even then the old 
soldier idea remained and produced an army of men who would 
combat error by means of spiritual discipline and spiritual or- 
ganization as error under another form was being beaten down 
by the discipline of the Camp. And this conception, of a spiritual 
military body, would not so readily have occurred to one not ac- 
customed from his earliest childhood to dwell in an atmosphere 
of soldierly deeds and knightly romance, in a land whose history 
was woven of the very fibre of combat. Is it an empty accident, 
an unmeaning co-incidence, that on two outstanding occasions 
when God raised up warriors to mobilize and train His armies 
both the great captains were Spaniards? That the land south 
of the Pyrenees, the land that gave birth to the Cid and St. 
Ferdinand and a host of other warriors, should also be the land 
that gave to the Church Dominic and Ignatius Loyola? 

This is the second of Spain’s contributions to mediaeval 
Europe. Having acted as Europe’s sentinel and held off the in- 
vader she also, when the time came, provided Europe with pre- 
cisely the element needed to hold in check and to subdue an in- 
vader more subtle and more dangerous, one who might by strik- 
ing at the faith itself have poisoned civilization at the very 
root. That this calamity did not occur is in great measure due 
under Providence to Dominic and his Army. 

A third and last instance: Of the legacies bequeathed to us by 
the Middle Ages none can vie in importance with that system 
of ordered thought and speculation denominated Scholasticism. 
We may even affirm that it has entered into the very substance of 
revealed truth in the sense that its terms are found imbedded 
in dogmatic definitions. Now, while the great names of Scholas- 
ticism may be claimed by other lands, chiefly France and Italy, 
the Spanish Peninsula played a role altogether special in the de- 
velopment of this system so that had it not been for Spanish 
thinkers and scholars the history of Scholasticism in the 
thirteenth century would probably have been different. For 
Spain contributed in large measure to an intensification of in- 
terest in Aristotle, both directly by providing western Europe 
with texts (albeit faulty) and indirectly by creating in conse- 
quence of these texts a demand for better texts and more re- 
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liable commentaries. The topic is too extensive for adequate 
treatment here: we must content ourselves with a hasty glance. 

The deatn of Avicenna may be said to mark the end of 
Arabian Philosophy in the East; but the presence in Spain of a 
large Arabic population plus a considerable variety of other 
races gave to the speculations of Islam a new lease of life, and 
that in an atmosphere of intense liberty. Perhaps in these days 
we do not realize the freedom in intellectual matters enjoyed 
under the Spanish Arabs, a freedom participated in by Chris- 
tian and by Jew. And this combination, namely of a philoso- 
phical tradition reaching back through Arabia and Mesopotamia 
to Syria and ultimately to Greece, with a mingling of racial 
strains greater than anywhere else in Europe at the time, in a 
land and at a period when thought was singularly unshackled, 
produced a group of philosophers that looms large in the history 
of mediaeval intellectual activity. Of the names associated with 
this movement the greatest doubtless is that of Averroés, though 
there are others, Jewish as well as Arabian, that deserve honour. 
But these writers might have remained dim figures to Christen- 
dom but for the farsightedness and breadth of view of a Chris- 
tian prelate, Raymond of Toledo, who in the former half of the 
twelfth century gathered around himself a little band of trans- 
lators, Christian and Jewish, and set them to the task of ren- 
dering into Latin, first the Arabic commentaries of Mohamme- 
dan Aristotelians, and then the Arabic text of Aristotle him- 
self. From this school of Toledo issued in time, along with the 
works of Averroés and others, Aristotle’s Nicomachaean Ethics 
and his Treatises on The Soul, on Physics, on Metaphysics, on 
Poetry, etc. 

Now I am aware of the shortcomings of this Toledan work. 
To begin with, the translations of Aristotle were based not on the 
original but on an Arabic text, which itself rested on a Syriac 
version, so that the Latin of Archbishop Raymond’s little group 
is pretty far from Aristotle’s Greek. Then, the conception of the 
art and the science of translation was crude. “One Latin word for 
each Arabic word” was the motto, with the inevitable result that 
the version is misleading, obscure and in places unreadable. But 
to provide any kind of text at all was an achievement and when 
the faults were noted the desire arose to replace the defective 
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productions of Spain by something better. And thus indirectly 
as well as directly the Peninsula is entitled to share in the credit 
for introducing to Europe the greatest of Philosophers. In ad- 
dition, the advent among Christians of the Moslem Philosophy 
itself as distinguished from elucidations of Aristotle created the 
need for meeting a type of speculation which if unchecked might 
have had disastrous consequences; and thus came about the 
nearest approach to a science of Apologetics that the Middle 
Ages ever made, the noblest fruit of which is the Summa contra 
Gentiles of Aquinas. 

Verily, Spain was a land to be reckoned with by the 
mediaeval thinker; had she been stagnant in that epoch of fer- 
vid intellectual activity the course of Scholastic development 
might easily have been other than it was. But her peculiar 
political, racial and religious condition, utterly unlike anything 
else in occidental Europe then, provided just the milieu re- 
quired for a type of speculation which, whatever be its intrinsic 
merits and demerits, can claim to have had a share in influenc- 
ing the current of western thought in the era when that thought 
was at its best. 

These pages are but by way of reminder. The writer does 
not flatter himself that he has brought out any fact not hitherto 
known. His purpose was less ambitious, viz., to revive the 
memory of what has been done for our civilization by a great 
land whose life has been more closely linked with that of the 
rest of the western world than is, apparently, realized. The 
isolation that settled down like a pall on the Spain of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was inflicted by a stupid gov- 
ernment and does not express the true genius of the people. 
Then let us not suffer it to obliterate the memory of nobler days 
when Spain by virtue of her very exclusiveness and separateness 
was in a position to influence Europe as no other nation could. 
It is hoped that what has been here written will stimulate others 
to pursue the investigation further, and that not merely in the 
spirit of cold scientific enquiry but as an act of Justice. 


EDWIN RYAN, D.D., 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 




















THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SPHERICITY OF THE 
EARTH DURING THE EARLIER MIDDLE AGES 


It is a recognized fact that when the intellectual life of the 
Middle Ages was at its height, the sphericity of the earth was 
well known, at least to the whole world of the educated. But 
occasionally we meet the assertion that this knowledge was de- 
rived from the intercourse with Arabian scholars, and that be- 
fore such intercourse was possible, the Christian West of 
Europe believed the earth to be a plain. Even were such state- 
ments not made, it would be worth our while to examine the 
works of the Christian writers of that period, and to convince 
ourselves by first-hand evidence, whether or not they were ac- 
quainted with the true shape of the earth. To gain a starting 
point, however, we must first give some attention to the times 
and the men that preceded the Christian period, the Greeks and 
the Romans. 

Eratosthenes, an Alexandrian Greek, who died in 194 B. C., 
is by many considered as the founder of mathematical geo- 
graphy. For him the earth was a globe. He distinguished be- 
tween geographical longitude and latitude, spoke of the poles 
and the equator, of parallels and meridians. He calculated the 
length of the 36th parallel which passes between Greece and the 
island of Crete. The length which he gave to it would suppose 
the equator to be 28,500 miles long. As the actual length of the 
equator is now known to be 24,500 miles, his calculation is cer- 
tainly not discreditable, considering the fact that he had very 
few data and practically no instruments. 

Strabo, 2 contemporary of Christ, was so convinced of the glo- 
bular shape of the earth as to state, fifteen centuries before 
Columbus, that, were not the extent of the ocean an unsur- 
mountable obstacle, one could reach India by sailing in a west- 
ern direction from Spain. (Botsford, Source Book of Ancient 
History, page 307.) 

Concerning the relative motion of earth and stars there 
was no unity among the older Greek scholars. The Pythago- 
reans held that the earth itself by its rotation produces the dif- 
ference between day and night. But the number of those who 
believed that the earth stands still and the heavens revolve 
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around it was greater. About the middle of the second century 
after Christ, Claudius Ptolemy, of Alexandria, who was great 
as astronomer, mathematician and geographer summed up 
what he thought were the genuine results of the labors of his 
predecessors, and he decided, after long and arduous studies, on 
the opinion that the earth is a globe, that it stands motionless in 
the middle of the universe, and that sun, moon, and stars daily 
revolve around it This is the fundamental feature of the system 
which makes the earth the center of the world, and is called 
after him the Ptolemaic Theory. It should be remarked, that 
Ptolemy was not the first to outline this system. It was the 
common possession of most of the Greek astronomers centuries 
before him, and it had even been adopted and set forth, as we 
are going to see, by a goodly number of Latin writers in Italy. 
But Ptolemy worked it out more consistently. After him and 
under his name it dominated the world of scholars until the time 
of Copernicus. 

In our investigations we shall refer to this fundamental 
feature only, because this alone has direct bearing upon the 
shape of the earth. Ptolemy’s ingenious doctrine concerning 
the paths of the planets with the intricacies of their epicycles we 
can afford to leave aside. Nor is it necessary to enter upon a 
discussion of the proofs for the sphericity of the earth. Suffice 
it to say that the arguments advanced by the ancients, in parti- 
cular the fact that in the case of a ship sailing away the lower 
parts of buildings and elevations disappear first, are still found 
in present day textbooks of mathematical geography. 

The practical-minded Romans, more bent on conquering the 
earth than on speculating about its shape, have not furnished a 
single man who by observation or study enlarged the realm of 
astronomy. But after they had once submitted to the sway of 
the Greek genius and had themselves embarked upon literary 
and philosophical pursuits, many, probably most, of their leading 
writers adopted the views of their masters and believed that the 
earth is a globe. We must not be misled, however, by the 
phrase orbis terrarum, which occurs so frequently in classic lit- 
erature. The word orbis commonly means a circle or a disc. Its 
use in connection with terra dates from the time when the Ro- 
mans still thought of the earth as a plain. In the term orbis 
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terrarum there was no reference to the sphericity of the earth. 
Even a part of the earth’s surface might be called orbis, as, 
Orbis Romanus, the Roman world. And there is still extant a 
gold medal struck in B. C. 22, which represents the three con- 
tinents, Europe, Asia, and Africa, as three circles. (Miller, 
Mappae Mundi, Heft 3, page 129.) The term orbis terrarum, 
therefore, cannot serve us in our investigations, unless, as is 
sometimes the case, the context shows that the word orbis is 
meant to denote a globe. 

Happily the number of Roman writers, of the late republican 
and the imperial periods, who speak of the earth as a globe in 
the most unmistakable terms, is not small. I mention in the first 
place Publius Ovidius Naso, the boyhood friend of many of us. 
When describing, in the beginning of his Metamorphoses, the 
chaotic state of things at the creation, he says: 


No sun, as yet, threw light upon the world; 

Nor did a moon its blunted horns renew; 

Nor did the earth, by its own burden poised, 

Suspended hang, encased in floating air. (Book I. 10-13.) 


Then divine interference brought order into this chaos, and 
the poet continues: 


When thus the god, whatever god he was, 

Had disentangled all, and into members 

Had shaped the elements: he first took care 

To mould the earth into a spacious round, 

And make it equal from whatever side. (32-35.) 


Ovid also knows the five zones of the earth. 


And as five zones do cross the heaven above, 

Two on the right, two on the left, one hotter, 

So also was the weighty globe beneath, 

By heaven enclosed, divided in five zones. 

Unfit to dwell in is the middle zone 

For boundless heat; deep snow forever shrouds 
The outer two; but two betwixt the three, 

Heat mingling with the cold, are temperate. (45-51.) 


Evidently, Ovid had learned his elementary astronomy, or 
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mathematical geography. In a similar strain writes a less 
known poet, Marcus Manilius, Ovid’s contemporary. 

The philosopher Seneca, for a time the friend and adviser of 
Emperor Nero, expressly states that the ocean participates in 
the rotundity of the earth. (Naturales Quaestiones, Lib III, 
Chapter 28, 4.) The mountains, he says, do not change the 
sphericity of the earth any more than the seams of a toy ball 
change the ball’s roundness. The question whether it is the 
earth or the universe that moves every day he does not venture 
to decide. (Lib. IV, 11, 2 and VII 2.) 

In A. D. 79 Mount Vesuvius gave to the world the first re- 
corded spectacle of a terrific eruption. The commander of the 
Roman fleet, which was stationed nearby, climbed up the tremb- 
ling mountain to observe the event more closely, but was killed 
in consequence of his daring. This man was Cajus Plinius 
Secundus, called the Elder, to distinguish him from his famous 
nephew, Cajus Plinius Caecilius Secundus, called Pliny the 
Younger. Pliny the Elder is a typical Roman scientist. The 
main part of his time was devoted to affairs of the state, since 
under several emperors he held important civil and military 
positions. Science could not be more than an amateur occupa- 
tion, to which, as he says himself, he gave his spare moments 
and nocturna tempora, hours of the night. The indefatigable 
man boiled down the contents of some two thousand works into 
his Historia Naturalis, a large collection of sixty-five books. 

While Pliny is reproached for superficiality in selecting and 
editing his material, he is very clear and explicit when speaking 
of the shape of our planet. He evidently had grasped the main 
features of the astronomic system as developed by the eastern- 
ers and adopted by educated Romans. He thinks indeed that 
the mountains made the shape of the earth somewhat irregular, 
but all in all it is a perfect globe. (Chapter 64,1.) The night 
is brought about by the shade of the earth, the same which 
causes the eclipse of the moon, while the eclipse of the sun oc- 
curs when the moon stands between it and the earth. (Chapter 
7.) The author also discusses the ocean tides and correctly at- 
tributes them to the influence of the moon. He considers them 
another proof for the roundness of the earth. (Chapter 99.) The 
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stars and the sun move around the earth, and pass the earth’s 
other side in exactly the same way as they do ours. 

This leads us to a related question. If the earth is round, are 
there men on its other side? are there antipodes? The educated, 
he says, hold that men are on all sides of the earth, and that the 
feet of those on one side are turned against the feet of those on 
the other side. The common people ask why those on the other 
side do not fall off, “as if there were not the same reason to ask 
how it is that we ourselves do not fall off.” 

Pliny also touches upon another question, which vexed think- 
ing minds before and after him: how is the earth supported? 
But he conceives the universe as something massive and solid, 
which presses upon the earth and by its constant whirling mo- 
tion not only grinds the earth into a globular shape but also 
keeps it in its place Besides, he says, nature has not provided 
any place into which the earth could fall. According to him the 
seat of fire is in fire, that of air in air, that of water in water, 
and so there is no place for the earth except the earth itself. 
While this explanation is far from satisfying present day 
science, it no doubt shows that even great theoretical difficulties 
did not deter Pliny from holding to his conviction of the rotun- 
dity of our planet. (Chapter 65.) 

It would lead too far to enter upon a passage of the Agri- 
cola of Cornelius Tacitus (Chapter 12.) which seems to refer 
to the form of the earth. Tacitus tries to give an explanation 
of the shortness of the summer nights in Britannia. The pas- 
sage at first sight undoubtedly looks like a denial of the spheri- 
city of the earth. At best it shows that the great historian had 
a rather hazy idea of mathematical geography, or that he was 
very unfortunate in the choice of his expressions. 

For our purpose it will suffice to have mentioned the fore- 
going authors. Although, as Pliny the Elder states, the common 
people were not inclined to favor the correct view concerning the 
shape of the earth, and although even such lights as Cornelius 
Tacitus do not seem to have shown much interest in the ques- 
tion, the rotundity of our planet was well known to the Romans, 
and was not at all confined to the sacred circles of those who of 
set purpose busied themselves with scientific investigations. 

The Romans were, however, as already pointed out, not pro- 
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ductive in mathematical geography, but contented themselves 
with reproducing what they had learned from the Greeks. Their 
particular field was geography proper, and even this only as far 
as it served practical purposes. They wished to know how to 
get from one place to another, and thus they produced their ad- 
mirable ITINERARIES, in the form of books or inscriptions or 
maps. The Itineraries are the peculiar Roman contribution to 
geographical science. (See Catholic Historical Review, 1921, 
pp. 296 ff.) 

If we have dwelt so long upon the geographical views of the 
pagan period of Latin literature, it was for two reasons :—first, 
because we had to find out how far the belief in the sphericity of 
the earth extended when Christianity was allowed to come out 
into the open and when the great Christian writers began to 
dominate the field of literature—secondly, because we shall have 
to deal with the Christian productions of Western Europe, 
which were much more of Roman than of Greek ancestry. 

The great authors, however, who shed so brilliant a light 
upon the next centuries, were first and foremost theologians, 
and the overwhelming number of them never adverted to secu- 
lar science at all. Nevertheless we are able to show, that the cor- 
rect knowledge of the shape of the earth did not lack advocates 
in the Christian camp. 

Unfortunately the first one whom we are obliged to mention, 
Lucius Caecilius Firmianus Lactantius, called the Christian Cicero 
on account of the brilliancy of his style, is strongly opposed to 
the sphericity of the earth. Lactantius had witnessed the fierce 
persecution under Diocletian, and was resolved to attack heath- 
enism with the same fierceness in the intellectual line. He takes 
to task the pagan philosophers and endeavors to show, on sev- 
eral instances, how God abandoned them to their own folly after 
they had swerved from the way of truth. One of these points, 
in his opinion, is the question of the shape of the earth and the 
antipodes. This brief passage is certainly not to his credit. The 
reasons which he adduces against the existence and possibility 
of antipodes are simply the talk of the masses, to which Pliny 
the Elder alludes. “Is anybody so foolish as to believe that there 
are men who have their feet above their heads? that grain and 
trees grow downward? that rain and snow fall upward?” 
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(Divinarum Institutionum Libri Septem. Lib. III, Chapter 24.) 
He has not the time, he says, to enter upon what they call their 
arguments: but these arguments really prove nothing. We can 
only regret that he did not take the little time and trouble of 
examining the proofs of the Greek scholars. If we did not know 
more of him than this one passage, wecertainly should not look 
upon him as one of the greater minds of his century. 

But in this point Lactantius was by no means the spokesman 
of Christian scholarship. His contemporary, St. Hilary of Poitiers 
the indomitable champion of orthodoxy against Arianism, the 
Athanasius of the West, speaks very differently. In his treatise 
on Psalm II (No. 35) he says: “The earth does not go so far 
down into the deep, nor does it extend in width, or rise upward 
so far as not to be kept enclosed from all sides by another matter 
which is below and around it.” 

St. Hilary is firmly convinced that there must be men on the 
other side of the globe, and he even endeavors to prove this from 
the Bible. “‘We learn this,” he says “from the Apocalypse (V. 
3,4) which tells us that no man, neither in heaven nor upon the 
earth, nor below the earth, was found worthy to open the sealed 
book. Now, the phrase ‘below the earth’ cannot denote those 
that are buried in the earth, because those spoken of in this 
passage are not said to be in the earth but below it; and not 
those who are dead but those who live can have any interest to 
unseal the book.” (No. 32.) We need not approve of this argu- 
ment, which would almost declare the existence of antipodes an 
article of Faith. But it certainly leaves no doubt as to St. 
Hilary’s opinion concerning the shape of the earth. 

Let us now turn to St. Ambrose, the renowned Bishop of 
Milan, who was born in the same year in which Lactantius died, 
and himself died in 397, that is, thirty years later than St. Hilary. 
When explaining Psalm 118, (Sermo XX, No. 20) he almost 
goes out of his way to express his opinion on our subject. “The 
earth, therefore, is as it were the foundation on which we stand. 
Philosophy teaches that it is in the middle of the cycle of heaven; 
and Holy Scriptures, too, seems to indicate the same, since Job 
says of God that He suspends the earth in nothing (Job XVI, 7). 
Consequently the earth is surrounded by the heavenly sphere, 
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and this is the reason why the sun is not visible during the night, 
because in completing its orbit it is in the lower part of the 
sphere.” We should have liked the Saint to tell us a little more 
of his view, but he remembers that he is preaching, and suddenly 
breaks off with the remark that saints give their attention to 
spiritual things only, and delight in either teaching or learning 
what will bear fruit for eternal life. 

By his eloquent sermons St. Ambrose was instrumental in 
bringing about the conversion of Aurelius Augustinus, then a 
celebrated teacher of oratory, and in thus giving to the Church 
one of her most saintly sons and most prominent doctors. When 
the Roman world lay prostrate under the first blows of the in- 
vading Teutonic nations and many at the sight of so much de- 
struction and depravity began to despair of Divine Providence, 
St. Augustine composed one of his most celebrated works, the 
City of God, which represents a magnificent Christian 
philosophy of history. After refuting the claims of paganism he 
enters upon a description of the course which the City of God 
on earth took among the existing nations. Soon the question 
turns up, should he include the antipodes in his considerations. 
He comes to the conclusion that he can safely ignore them. 
(Book XVI chapter 9.) The earth may be round, and there may 
be room enough on the other side of it; but it does not follow 
that the surface there is free from water. And if it is, we have 
absolutely no evidence that it is inhabited by men. Positive 
proof, historica cognitio as he calls it, is completely lacking. 
Those who assert the actual existence of antipodes merely make 
a kind of scientific guess, rationando conjectant. The principal 
reason, however, for his refusal to admit the existence of anti- 
podes is of a theological nature. According to our Faith all 
men must have descended from the first two parents in para- 
dise. But St. Augustine, like all his contemporaries, holds that 
the immense ocean which surrounds the inhabited parts of the 
earth, cannot be traversed by any human being. Hence, if there 
were any men on the other side of the globe, they could not be 
children of Adam—an assumption which goes counter to one of 
the most fundamental dogmas of Christianity. 

In their famous edition of this work of St. Augustine the 
Benedictine Fathers call attention to the great difference be- 
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tween the attitude of Lactantius and that of St. Augustine to- 
wards the antipodes. Unlike Lactantius, St, Augustine does not 
deny the sphericity of the earth, nor the possibility of men liv- 
ing on its other side. He merely insists, and rightly so, that 
there has not been brought forward any conclusive proof for 
their actual existence. The fact that, if there are antipodes 
their feet are turned against ours does not frighten him. Nor 
does he believe that the antipodes walk with their heads down- 
ward, or that rain and snow fall upward. His counter reasons 
which he wants to see removed before he admits the existence of 
men on the opposite side of the globe are such as suggest them- 
selves to a mind accustomed to cool sound reasoning, a mind 
which does not for a moment lose sight of anything which can 
demand consideration. ' 

This sober view, however, contrasts remarkably with the as- 
surance, nay enthusiasm, with which St. Hilary defends what is 
almost the contrary. Needless:to say, St. Hilary, though not 
mentioning it expressly, supposes his antipodes to be descend- 
ants of Adam, but the difficulty how they could have crossed the 
pathless ocean, in whose existence no doubt he too believed, did 
not occur to him. 

St. Augustine did not accept the existence of antipodes be- 
cause he demanded some historica cognitio, some positive proof. 
In our days we can say that we know the earth rather perfectly. 
Its whole surface lies charted before us. But how do matters 
actually stand according to our present knowledge? If we exam- 
ine the globe, we find that, with the exception of Spain, all 
Europe and northern Africa, the land where St. Augustine lived 
and wrote, really have no antipodes. Diametrically opposite to 
them is the sea which extends in a southeastern direction from 
Australia. There is, however, a little island nearly opposite 
London, discovered three centuries after Columbus, and called 
Antipodes Island. But this little spot has no inhabitants. These 
facts show how well justified St. Augustine was in his reluctance 
to admit the existence of antipodes. 

The Migration of Nations meanwhile ran its course. New 


*It is therefore not correct, if Beazley, in his great work, Dawn of 
Modern Geography, vol. I, p. 274, states that St. Augustine simply 
repeats Lactantius’ objections, though in more measured language. 
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kingdoms arose, sometimes ruled for short periods by brilliant 
leaders. Sixty years after the death of St. Augustine Theodoric 
the Great founded the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy and 
succeeded in drawing to his court many of the noblest and ablest 
Romans. Among these was Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, 
also called Senator. For a long time he was the soul of 
Theodoric’s excellent administration, and he remained practi- 
cally at the head of affairs for fifteen years after Theodoric’s 
death. But in 540 he withdrew from the court, to devote the 
rest of his life to the practice of piety and study. He founded a 
large monastery, Vivarium, in which he himself undertook the 
direction of the monks. But according to his idea the monk was 
to be a thoroughly educated man. Cassiodorus would have wel- 
comed the establishment in the Western world of some kind of a 
university such as the East possessed at that time, but circum- 
stances were too unfavorable. Italy was suffering under the 
ravages of the Twenty Years’ War, which was to end in the ex- 
pulsion of the Ostrogoths from the peninsula. Cassiodorus did 
what he could do. He composed two treatises, which were to 
serve as a program of studies, one on the sacred sciences, an- 
other, which will concern us here, on the liberal arts, De Arti- 
bus et Disciplinis Liberalium Literarum. One section of it is 
devoted to astronomy. It is a very brief and indeed sketchy 
summary of the Ptolemaic System. 

There is no express statement in the book to the effect that 
the earth is a globe, but the author’s conviction cannot be 
doubted in the least. He explains the eclipse of sun and moon 
in the same way as did Pliny the elder. “The eclipse of the 
moon,” he says, “takes place when the moon gets into the shade 
of the earth; the eclipse of the sun when for us it is obscured 
by the moon.” He concludes by most earnestly recommending 
the works of Ptolemy to the study of his monks.—In the much 
troubled times of the sixth century we therefore find another 
witness to the belief in the sphericity of the earth, a witness who 
is a professional monk and a leader of monks. 

While Cassiodorus thus spent the last fifteen of the nearly 
hundred years of his useful life in Italy, Spain saw the boyhood 
of one of her greatest sons, St. Isidore of Seville. By the time 
that St. Isidore had succeeded his brother, St. Leander, in the 
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bishopric of Seville, the fury of the Migration of Nations had 
mostly spent itself, and the foundations of the more prominent 
of the later European states had been laid. But a great deal of 
the old Roman civilization had already perished, and still more 
was fast disappearing. St. Isidore was above all a bishop. As 
theologian of the first rank he most vigorously defended Catholic 
doctrine against all enemies, and his unflinchingly correct atti- 
tude won him the fullest confidence of St. Gregory the Great. 
But this was not enough for him. He deliberately set himself to 
collect as much from the wreck of Roman culture as was pos- 
sible. He was less concerned with fresh researches than with 
the garnering of the scientific inheritance of his intellectual an- 
cestors, but he excluded nothing worth knowing from his inde- 
fatigable zeal. One of his principal productions is the work 
called Etymologiae, a collection of all kinds of information of 
the secular sciences. 


Let us listen to some of his many utterances concerning the 
earth and its position in the universe. 


“The sphere of heaven, that is the universe, is a thing round 
in shape, the center of which is the earth, which is by it sur- 
rounded on all sides at an equal distance.”—“The heavenly sphere 
moves from the east to the west during a day and a night in the 
space of 24 hours, during which time the sun finishes its course 
above the earth and below it.” (Book IX, chapter 34.)—“There 
is an eclipse of the sun, when the moon, on the thirtieth day of its 
course, crosses the same line upon which the rays of the sun 
travel, and throwing itself in the way of the sun renders it in- 
visible. For the sun gives us the impression of disappearing as 
long as the orb of the moon stands in front of it.” (Book III, 
chapter 52.)—“There is an eclipse of the moon, when it runs into 
the shade of the earth. For the moon is believed not to have its 
own light but to be illumined by the sun, wherefore it fails when 
the shade of the earth comes between it and the sun.” (Book III, 
chapter 59.) “The stars are immovable, and are carried, fixed 
in the heavens, in an uninterrupted course. They do not fall down 
during the day, but are obscured by the splendor of the sun.” 
(Book III, chapter 62.) “The cause that makes either day or night 
is the sun being either above or below the earth.” (Book V. 
chapter 30.) 


This is as faithful a representation of the main tenets of 


Ptolemy’s theory, with the round earth in the center of the uni- 
verse, as can be desired. 
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Cassiodorus, whose views we considered before, does not 
allude to the antipodes at all. It is quite possible that he was de- 
terred from giving an opinion by the manner in which St. 
Augustine, who was one of his favorite authors, deals with this 
subject. St. Isidore, however, expressly takes an attitude simi- 
lar to that of St. Augustine. There is, he says, no experimental 
proof for the existence of antipodes, who are merely the creation 
of poetical imagination. He omits the theological reason which 
prompted St. Augustine, but adds another one of his own, the 
meaning of which it is hard to grasp. He thinks that neither 
the solidity of the earth not its center would allow men to sub- 
sist on the other side. 

That the Spanish scholar has in view the verdict of St. Au- 
gustine is clear from three phrases which are literally taken 
from that author: Nulla ratione credendum est, “it must by no 
means be believed ;” Historiae cognitio, “Experimental proof ;” 
and quasi ratiocinando conjectant, “they surmise by way of con- 
jecture.” (Book IX chapter 2.) 

Upon what does the round earth rest? Pliny the Elder, as 
we have seen, thinks that there is simply no place into which it 
could fall; so it must needs remain immovable. St. Isidore 
touches upon this problem in several passages. In what is per- 
haps the clearest of them (in another work, De Natura Rerum, 
chapter 45) he first quotes approvingly the words of St. 
Ambrose referring to the Bible text that God suspended the 
earth in nothing. “The philosophers,” St. Isidore continues 
“utter similar opinions, namely, that the earth is suspended in 
dense air; that like a sponge (in water) it is hanging immovable 
by its own weight; and that in consequence of an equal pres- 
sure from all sides, and as if propped by wings, it rests per- 
fectly balanced and cannot incline to either side.” 

For the purpose of our investigation the question of how 
the earth is supported is a side issue, and it ought not to discon- 
cert us in the least if concerning it we find a certain wavering 
in the notes of St. Isidore. In spite of his several answers it re- 
mained for him an unsolved riddle. In one place he peremptor- 
ily states that this is a point which “none of us mortals is per- 
mitted to know; nor ought anybody to inquire into this work of 
the Most High, as long as it is clear that by Divine ordination 
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the earth rests immovably either upon waters or upon clouds.” 
(De Rerum Natura, chapter 45.)? 

We may not like this “Verboten” placarded up against any 
attempt at further inquiry, but whether it was pronounced or 
not, the effect was the same. It is certainly not wrong to say 
that at that time the world was not yet able to proceed any 
further. And if we ourselves, since the days of Newton, speak 
of Gravity as the cause of both the stability and the motion of 
the earth and other heavenly bodies, do we really say so much 
more? We know the effect of that mysterious power, but its 
nature is as much a secret to us as was for the ancients the na- 
ture of the support on which they thought the globe of the earth 
was resting. Although in this particular point St. Isidore con- 
fesses his helplessness, his works abundantly prove that the 
shape of the earth itself is in no way a matter of dispute. 

St. Hilary of Poitiers died in 366; St. Ambrose of Milan in 
397; St. Augustine in 430; Cassiodorus in 575; and St. Isidore in 
636. We have therefore at least one witness in every century to 
the tradition of the sphericity of the earth. Cassiodorus and St. 
Isidore were indeed more than witnesses; they were promoters 
of the idea. Let us add, for the eighth century, St. Bede the 
Venerable, one of the most brilliant lights of the Church. Unlike 
Cassiodorus and St. Isidore, St. Bede never stood on the high 
pedestal of ecclesiastical or secular dignity, not even within the 
precincts of the Abbey of Wearmouth in England, of which he 
was the most illustrious member. He held the position of 
teacher of his younger brethren, and he says of himself that he 
ever delighted in studying. teaching, and writing. He never 
left, for any length of time, the territory of his abbey, but he 
was well supplied with books. His abbot several times jour- 
neyed to the continent, and never returned without a large num- 
ber of manuscripts. “Whatever in literature and art the abbeys 
of Italy and Gaul could furnish was secured up in the North, 


* Anent Isidore’s wavering attitude in this question it may be well to 
remember a warning given by Dr. Bardenhewer in his Patrology: ‘ 
little has hitherto been accomplished for the textual criticism of this ouab 
used and variously altered and corrupted work.” (English edition by 
Bishop Shahan, page 662.) May not, perhaps, just the passages referring 
to this point have undergone alterations by the hands of others? 
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near the boundary of Scotland, and there it flourished in a new 
bloom” (Baumgartner, Gescichte der Weltliteratur, vol. V, page 
277.) Like Cassiodorus and Isidore, St. Bede was an encyclo- 
pedic writer, but he was above all a schoolmaster. He produced 
a number of treatises for the use of his scholars. St. Bede is 
the Patron Saint of the text-book writers. His “textbooks” 
were the fruit of painstaking study and mature deliberation. 

It is particularly his work De Rerum Natura to which 
we turn. St. Bede clearly and unmistakably adheres to the 
Ptolemaic system, though he says somewhere that his chief au- 
thority is Pliny the Elder. While he makes no express mention 
of antipodes, he puts beyond all doubt what he holds concerning 
the shape of the earth. 


“The world, consisting of heaven and earth,” he says, “is the 
entirety of all things. The world is shaped into a perfect globe 
by the four elements, the fire, by which the stars shine; the air, by 
which all living creatures breath; the water which communicates 
with the earth by surrounding and penetrating it; and the earth 
itself, which, being in the middle of the world and the lowest part 
of it, is suspended immovably, being poised by its rotating sur- 
roundings.” (Chap. III.)—“We call the earth a globe, not as if 
the shape of a sphere were expressed in the diversity of plains 
and mountains, but because, if all things (terrestrial) are in- 
cluded in the outline, the earth’s circumference will represent the 
figure of a perfect globe. Hence it is that the stars of the north- 
ern hemisphere appear to us, but never those of the southern; 
while on the other hand, the people who live on the southern part 
of the earth cannot see our stars, because the globe obstructs their 
view.” (Chapter XLVI.)—“The firmament is the heaven which 
is of subtle and fiery nature; it is spherical, and equally distant 
on all sides from the center of the earth.” (Chapter V.) 


It is not necessary to reproduce any of the passages in which 
St. Bede accounts for the eclipses and the difference between day 
and night, because they are the same as those found in Pliny the 
Elder, Cassiodorus, and St. Isidore, and given almost in the same 
words. St. Bede the Venerable concluded his meritorious life in 
the year 735, three years after Charles Martel had driven the 
Mohammedans back across the Pyrenees, and at the time when 
Bede’s great countryman and brother in religion, St. Boniface 
was founding and organizing the Church of Germany. 
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Let us now briefly review the results of our investigations. 
At the time of St. Augustine the first terrible signs of the end of 
the existing social order began to appear. The progressive de- 
struction of the admirable Roman civilization had gone very far, 
when Cassiodorus retired from a torn and distressed world to 
give his life as a monk entirely to religion and science. Still 
more had perished when St. Isidore rose into well deserved pro- 
minence on the Spanish peninsula. St. Augustine’s works, 
above all his City of God, were among the most read books of 
the next centuries. Cassiodorus urgently recommends its pe- 
rusal: infastidibili sedulitate percurramus, “let us never get 
wearied of reading them continuously.” We have already seen 
how much St. Isidore is influenced by the City of God. 

The City of God is an encyclopedic work of its own kind. 
The author enlists all there is of divine and human knowledge, 
but he draws on human knowledge only as far as it serves his 
purpose of setting forth and vindicating the existence of 
the Kingdom of Heaven and God’s undying providence concern- 
ing it. The three other authors, Cassiodorus, and St. Isidore 
and Bede, really go out of their way, and for the moment become 
secular teachers of secular knowledge in order to encourage the 
study of secular branches among others, in particular the in- 
mates of monasteries. Their works were like a program, those 
of Cassiodorus being expressly meant to give an “Idea of a 
University.” and “the suggestions of St. Isidore,“ says F. Baum- 
gartner (in the work quoted above), “if carried out consistently, 
would have led not only to a general university education, but 
also to the establishment of polytechnical institutes, extensive 
libraries, botanical gardens, anatomical and chemical labora- 
tories and all kinds of scientific collections.”* (Vol. IV page 248) 


*We must not blame St. Isidore, if unpropitious times prevented such 
dreams from being realized. But whatever scholarship the later Middle 
Ages possessed, is to a large extent built upon his comprehensive works. 
In an article contributed to the latest number of the Philological Quar- 
terly, Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard, an indefatigable student of 
medieval life and literature incidentally remarks: “Jt is sometimes 
stated that the Middle Ages had no interest in the natural sciences, and 
that philosophy in that period meant the application of formal logic to 

mendacious assumptions. Critics who make such statements had better 
read St. Isidore. In fact one of the most useful rules I know for guiding 
the investigator in medieval fields is to inquire first, “What does St. 
Isidore say about it?” It will really save one time to begin by looking 
him up.” (Philological Quarterly, 1922, P. 274.) 
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Next to St. Isidore, St. Bede became the most influential teacher 
of the later centuries. 

As soon as the works of these men successively began to 
spread in the various seats of learning, and to be studied lov- 
ingly and reverently, the knowledge of the true shape of the 
earth could not fall into oblivion, though naturally it may not 
have been the general possession of the masses. 

Nor was this preservation of a precious heirloom of better 
times in any way due to contact with Arabian scientists. No 
Arabian literature which might have influenced the Christian 
existed in the eighth century. It was only during this century 
that the Mohammedans in the East slowly began to take to the 
works of the Greek philosophers and scientists, which Syriac 
Christians translated for them. And not before the middle of 
the ninth century did the study of those works approach any 
extent and intensity. The Arabians adopted and ever retained 
the system of Ptolemy, though they enriched astronomy by new 
observations. Their intercommunication with Christian schol- 
ars, chiefly by way of Spain and Sicily, set in at a still later date. 

The period which we have had under consideration was re- 
tentive of the knowledge of former ages, but like the ancient 
Roman times it was not productive of anything new in the realm 
of astronomy or mathematical geography. We should, however, 
be slow in uttering condemnations. The whole time, filled 
almost entirely with the Migrations of Nations and their sad 
effects, was in no way fit for any new undertakings in the in- 
tellectual field. Besides, the imperiled interests of the Christian 
religion, partly also the extension of the Faith among barbarous 
nations, demanded whatever talents might otherwise have been 
available for the increase of science We should rather give 
our unstinted admiration to those men who while acting as the 
defenders of their Church proved able, amid the confusion 
which surrounded them, to appreciate the importance of secular 
learning, and broadmindedly to sacrifice time and efforts to its 
perpetuation. 

It is not the purpose of this brief survey to enter upon the 
subsequent development of the various branches of science. 
There is no reason to fear that after the eighth century, when a 
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semblance of order had returned to Europe, the belief in the 
sphericity of the earth ever perished. With the works of Cas- 
siodorus, Isidore, and the Venerable Bede it had acquired do- 
mestic rights in the monastic schools and the other institutions 
which were to be established all over the vast empire of 
Charlemagne. 


FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.J., 
St. Ignatius College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











DANTE’S VIEWS ON THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
STATE 


It is sometimes asserted that Dante was an advocate of abso- 
lute monarchy, and his political doctrines have been compared 
to those of Hobbes who denied the right of revolution. A care- 
ful examination of Dante’s writings, however, will reveal that 
such statements are untenable. Moreover, although Marsilius 
of Padua has been proclaimed the forerunner of modern democ- 
racy, and an indubitable exponent of the sovereignty of the 
people, we find that even before him Dante was a believer in 
popular sovereignty. 

The word sovereignty did not exist in Dante’s time, but, as 
we shall see, he had a very clear notion of sovereignty. He 
uses such expressions as potenza, dominium superius, dignitas, 
imperium, auctoritas principalis, autorita. All these words 
have either the meaning of sovereignty or the exercise of sov- 
ereignty which can be determined by the manner in which these 
expressions are used and by their context. 

Regarding Dante’s teaching on the origin of sovereignty, it 
must be stated that as God is the origin of all being, of all good, 
of all law, so He is also the origin of all power, all authority, all 
sovereignty. Both the supreme spiritual authority of the 
church and the supreme temporal authority of the state are de- 
rived directly from God. The authority of the church is de- 
rived from God directly and by the words of God Himself. 
(Ecclesia non est effectus naturae sed Dei, dicentis; Super hanc 
petram aedificabo Ecclesiam meam.)' Dante holds that 
the church is not an effect of nature, but an institution 
founded personally by God Himself, who revealed his will in 
this respect by his own words, and thus conferred the supreme 
spiritual authority on the church. The state also has its power 
directly from God, or immediately from God. Dante says that 
he will show that the authority of the state or the temporal 
authority depends immediately on God. He declares: 
“Therefore it is evident that the authority of the temporal 


*Mon. III, 14. 
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Monarch descends upon him from the fountain of universal 
authority (God), without any intervening medium.”* However, 
there is a distinction to be noted here, for the temporal au- 
thority does not flow from the Fountain Head of authority in 
the same manner as that of the spiritual authority. When 
Dante shows that the temporal power is derived immediately 
from God, he is above all concerned in demonstrating that the 
temporal power is not derived from God through the interven- 
ing authority of the vicar of God, that is the pope. Dante 
writes: “Although in the preceding chapter by leading 
up to an incongruity, it has been shown that the authority 
of the Empire is not caused by the authority of the 
supreme Pontiff; yet it has not been entirely proven that it de- 
pends immediately on God, except by way of conclusion. For 
the conclusion is, that if it does not depend on God’s vicar, it 
depends on God.’ We see then that when Dante maintains that 
the authority of the state depends immediately on God, he 
wishes to show and emphasize that it does not depend on the 
pope as an intermediary between God and the temporal power. 
It by no means follows, however, that as the church has been 
established by God personally and directly by his own words, 
so also the state or temporal power has been established by God 
in the same manner. Thus when Dante asserts that the church 
is not the effect of nature (Ecclesia non est effectus naturae) 
he seems to imply that the auctoritas Imperii or the 
temporal power is the effect of nature, and that it is not the 
effect of the direct and personal revelation of God (Dei dicen- 
tis) as is the spiritual authority of the church.* We can con- 
clude from this that the authority of the church is not the 
effect of nature but the effect of God’s direct and personal re- 
velation, whereas the temporal power, although it depends on 
God Himself, and not on the vicar of God, is not the effect of 
God’s direct and personal revelation, but the effect of nature. 
It should be remarked here that when Dante says that the 
church does not receive the power to confer authority on the 


Roman Prince (virtutem auctorizandi Romanum Principem) 


* Mon. III, 16. 
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from the natural law (per legem naturalem) he contrasts the 
church with the state which does receive its authority from the 
natural law. Moreover Dante tells us that the temporal 
power is prior in time to that of the church, for before 
the church was founded the empire possessed a plenitude of 
power.’ Dante can point to a definite point in history, when the 
spiritual power of the church was founded, and that after man- 
kind and the temporal power had already existed for ages. But 
he can point out no time when temporal power did not exist. 
Dante asserts on the authority of Aristotle that when a number 
of things are disposed for one purpose, it is necessary that one 
of them rule or govern, whilst the others are ruled or governed. 
In the case of a single man his intellect governs and rules his 
other powers, in a family it is the head of the family. Similarly 
in a village there must be one chief to whose rule others submit. 
The same holds good for the city, the kingdom, and for the en- 
tire human race which should have the Emperor or the Monarch 
at the head of its government. Thus wherever or whenever 
there was even one family the temporal power already existed, 
for it is an effect of the nature of man. Hence the human race 
long existed and the temporal power was complete in every re- 
spect, when at a definite moment in history Christ founded his 
church. From the foregoing we perceive that the temporal 
power is the consequence and effect of nature itself. But one 
may inquire how is it then derived immediately from God, as 
has been noted, and yet derived from nature? Dante tells us 
that nature is the organ or instrument of God’s art. He 
also says: “That which is received from nature is received from 
God, but the converse is not true.” Hence although the tem- 
poral power is derived from nature it is derived from God, 
whereas, although the spiritual power is derived from God, it 
is not derived from nature.’ 

I have gone into the details of Dante’s teaching in order to 
show the origin of the sovereignty of the state. According to 
Dante the sovereignty of the state is derived from God through 
nature. The principal thing I wish to emphasize here is that 
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Dante teaches that the temporal power, or the sovereignty of 
the state springs from nature and is based on human nature. 
This is strikingly confirmed by what Dante says of the world 
empire established by the Romans. Here are his own words: 
“The Roman people were ordained for empire by nature.’ 
We perceive that Dante regards the sovereignty of the 
Roman people as springing from nature. Yet although the 
temporal power or the state in any case, is the result of nature 
or natural law, hence also in the case of the Romans, the Roman 
state or the sovereignty of the Roman people was confirmed in 
an especial manner by divine providence. This is something ex- 
ceptional and could not be said of the sovereignty of every 
state. Dante asserts: “That God performed miracles in order 
to bring the Roman Empire to perfection, is proven by the tes- 
timonies of distinguished authors.” Dante holds therefore, that 
God revealel his approbation of the Roman Empire, and by per- 
forming miracles in favor of the world dominion of the Romans, 
thereby placed the stamp of his approval on that gigantic 
political structure. Hence Dante expressly mentions that the 
Roman empire was divinely chosen.’ 

One thing that merits our attention is that when Dante 
speaks of the Roman conquest of the world he attributes it to 
the Roman people. This would show that he held that the 
sovereignty of the temporal power, derived from nature, is 
primarily the sovereignty of the people. Thus we find such 
expressions as the preeminence of the Roman people, the most 
noble Roman people. When Dante mentions the Roman people 
he means Rome and its citizens (Roma et cives eius, sive popu- 
lus ).*° He writes “While all were contending for the 
Empire of the world, the Roman people prevailed.” Dante 
also says of the Roman people: “Cherishing universal peace 
with liberty, that holy, pious and glorious people is seen to 
have neglected its own interests in order to provide for the 
public weal in behalf of the human race.” We certainly cannot 


agree with Dante when he thus glorifies and idealizes the Roman 
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people, nor are we at all concerned with this feature of Dante’s 
teaching, but we cannot but remark that he recognizes that it 
was the power of the Roman people which subdued the world, 
and that the sovereignty of the Roman empire forced its recog- 
nition by the other peoples of the world. From this we deduce 
that Dante believed that sovereignty is located in the people, 
although it is exercised by its leaders, that is their government. 
This is borne out by what Dante says of the consent of those 
who are to be governed by a chief or leader: “It is 
necessary that there should be one ruler of the others, either 
appointed by some one else, or one preeminent among them, the 
others consenting.”"? Hence those belonging to a community 
have power, possess sovereignty, and they consent to have some 
one exercise the power or sovereignty which they possess, 
Dante acknowledges that the one who governs a people, or ex- 
ercises sovereignty, can do so only with the consent of the 
people, on whom it depends to what ruler they will grant the 
exercise of their sovereignty; and this is in accordance with 
natural law. Dante answers an objection to the legitimacy of 
the Roman dominion which is based on the ground that “the 
Roman power was acquired, neither by law, neither by a decree 
of universal consent, but by force which appears to be contrary 
to law.” In answer to this objection Dante does not show that 
universal consent is not necessary, nor does he attempt to prove 
that Roman power was acknowledged by universal consent. 
This would be the ordinary manner to acquire the right to ex- 
ercise sovereignty over a people, or entire mankind. Dante 
circumvents the objection by stating that in the case of the Ro- 
man power, universal consent was not necessary to make it 
legitimate. He declares that it was not acquired primarily by 
force, but in accordance with the decree of divine Providence 
which is above all law. Dante justifies the extension of Roman 
sovereignty over other peoples and establishes its legitimacy by 
a direct appeal to divine providence, which is superior to the 
consent of the governed, which otherwise would be a requisite 
for the legitimate extension of Roman sovereignty over the 
other nations. Dante admits that the Romans used force in 
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extending their empire, but he alleges that force was exerted in 
accordance with law, force being but the instrumental cause. 
It is important to note here that Dante, at all events, seeks to 
maintain the supremacy of law over brute force, of right over 
might. 

Dante asserts’? that if the church had the power to 
confer authority on the Roman Prince, it would have it, 
either from God, from itself, from some emperor, or from the 
universal consent of mankind, or at least from the majority of 
mankind. Dante proves that the church has not this power 
from God. It is impossible that the church should have this 
power from itself or some other emperor. But the church could 
have this power, that is supreme temporal power, or the right 
to exercise sovereign powers, if it had it from the universal 
consent of mankind. But Dante shows that this is not true, for 
not only Asia and Africa, but even most Europeans were op- 
posed to the temporal power of the church. From this we con- 
clude that Dante holds that sovereignty is primarily located in 
the people themselves, who have the right to determine who 
shall govern them or exercise the sovereignty which remains in 
their possession. That the sovereignty of the state remains 
with the people, although they cede its exercise to some prince 
or emperor, is inferred from the following: . “The authority 
of a prince does not belong to him, he only has its use, 
for no prince can confer authority on himself, he can receive 
authority and relinquish it, but he cannot create another prince, 
for the creation of princely authority does not depend on the 
prince.” I believe that the correct interpretation of this pas- 
sage is that the ruler or the governing power of a community 
only, has the right to exercise sovereignty, it does not give it 
to itself, but receives it from the governed, that is from the 
people, who cannot exercise that power themselves, but must 
confer it on a governing power or a ruler. This ruler or gov- 
erning power cannot dispose of sovereignty at will, or transfer 
it to some one else, without the consent of the governed. The 
ruler can only use that power for the benefit of the entire state, 
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but sovereignty remains in possession of the people. All cannot 
have the use or exercise of sovereignty, there must be unity in 
the government of any state and one supreme official, otherwise 
the state will be destroyed. This we gather from the following: 
“It is necessary that there be one king, who should reign and 
govern, otherwise those living in the kingdom do not attain 
their end, and moreover, the kingdom itself is destroyed, in ac- 
cordance with the words of the infallible truth: ‘Every king- 
dom divided against itself shall be brought to desolation.’ ’’* 
According to Dante then no state, at least no larger 
state, can maintain itself if the people, or various factions 
among them, attempt to exercise the sovereignty which they 
possess. It is an absolute necessity that the exercise of sove- 
reignty be deputed to one highest official and his assistants, 
otherwise the state will be destroyed, and the people will suffer 
and miss their end, which is happiness. Hence, although 
sovereignty is primarily located in the people, they cannot exer- 
cise it directly, but must delegate it to a representative, and in 
him, as the highest official, the sovereignty of the people is mani- 
fested, and finds its highest expression. Therefore Dante 
speaks of the office deputed to the Emperor (officium deputatum 
Imperatori),* and he calls the emperor the highest official 
(sommo ufficiale). 

The sovereignty of a state is particularly manifested in its 
independence of any other power. This Dante has shown con- 
clusively. He proves that the state is entirely independent of 
the church and its head, the pope. He also demonstrates that 
the sovereignty of the state is derived from God and is depend- 
ent on Him alone. Thus externally the sovereignty of the state 
is manifested in its independence, internally it is principally 
manifested by the legislative, judicial, and executive powers of 
the government of the state. Dante endows the head of his 
universal empire or superstate with the supreme legislative, 
judicial and executive power. 

Another question now presents itself for consideration, and 
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that is whether, and how, the right to exercise the sovereign 
powers of the state may be withdrawn from those rulers or 
governors who abuse the exercise of sovereignty to the detri- 
ment of the governed. Dante mentions those who falsely inter- 
pret Sacred Scripture;'* and he says that if they do so from 
ignorance they should be admonished and pardoned but 
if they do so designedly, they should be treated in the same 
manner as tyrants, who do not follow the laws of the state for 
the benefit of the public, but seek to twist them for their own 
advantage. It is plain that Dante speaks here of those who 
abuse the exercise of the sovereignty of the state, and that 
something should be done with those who abuse the high powers 
entrusted to them. But Dante does not tell us what should be 
done. We may surmise, however, that they should be removed 
from office and even punished. It cannot be ascertained whether 
or not Dante refers here to a legal removal from office or im- 
peachment. No doubt that for all states, comprising the super- 
state advocated by Dante, there would be the possibility of a 
legal deposition of an unworthy sovereign by recourse to the 
power of the world Monarch. Dante says that all parts of the 
human multitude, including kingdoms, should be subordinated 
to the one superstate, or world monarchy. Thus all states and 
all rulers are, within certain limits, to come under the juris- 
diction of the superstate, at the head of which is the world 
Monarch. We gather from this that the world monarch could 
depose a ruler or governor who would badly exercise the sove- 
reignty of the people committed to his care. That controversies 
between two states or between the government and the subjects 
of any particular state come within the range of jurisdiction of 
the world Monarch, we see from the following: “It 
is evident that between any two princes, neither of whom is 
subordinated to the other, controversy may arise either by their 
own fault or by the fault of their subjects. It will be necessary 
to come before the primal and supreme judge, by whose judg- 
ment all controversies shall be directly or indirectly decided. 
And this judge will be the Monarch or Emperor.” Thus we per- 
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ceive that by having recourse to the supreme jurisdiction of the 
head of the superstate, a ruler, or king, could be deprived of his 
right to exercise the sovereignty of a particular state, in a legal, 
or, if one : may use the term, constitutional method. This of 
course, provided the superstate is actually functioning. How- 
ever, Dante’s ideal world monarchy did not actually exist in his 
time, hence it appears that Dante really conceded the people the 
right to reclaim their sovereign powers from an unworthy ruler 
by recourse to force, even to revolution. 

We read of certain kings and princes whose yoke should not 
be tolerated,’* and Dante exhorts the people in the words 
of the Prophet: “Let us break their bonds asunder: and 
let us cast away their yoke from us.” This certainly sounds 
like a call to revolution. Dante proclaims to the people, in 
speaking of those kings and princes who usurp the helm of pub- 
lic government (qui gubernacula publica sibi usurpant), “that 
all mortals shall know that they are free from the yoke of such 
usurpers.” Here we see that he solemnly announces that the 
people are not bound to recognize the illegal exercise of their 
sovereign powers, and that they should rise against those who 
have not the right to govern them and cast away their oppres- 
sive yoke. It would appear from this that in certain cases, as 
a last resort, the people should have recourse to force in order 
to depose unworthy rulers, and that Dante claims for the people 
the right to resist those governing them unjustly, and against 
their will, even if they must bring about a revolution. Dante 
thus speaks of Hungary: 


“O happy Hungary if she let herself 
Be wronged no farther!’’” 


Paget Toynbee, referring to this passage, says that when 
Dante expresses the hope that Hungary may no more be ill- 
treated at the hands of its kings, perhaps did so ironically, since 
at the time Dante was writing, the occupant of the throne was 


one of the House of Anjou. However, if we interpret this pas- 
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sage in the light of those quoted above, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that Dante really concedes the people the right to deprive 
unworthy rulers of the exercise of sovereignty, even if they 
must rise in rebellion against them. This would be an uncon- 
stitutional or extra-legal action, yet it could be based on the 
natural law or the human law (ius humanum) to which Dante 
often adverts. In summing up this phase of Dante’s teaching, 
we may say that he holds that the people, that is the citizens 
politically organized into one state, can deprive the ruler, who 
is only an official (uwfficiale), of the exercise of the sovereign 
powers of the state of which they are citizens. They can do 
this, either by recourse to the head of the superstate, the em- 
peror, or by methods determined by their public law or consti- 
tution, or by revolution, as a last extremity. 

Let us now examine to what extent Dante’s concept of 
sovereignty is similar to the modern concept of sovereignty. 
Bluntschli*”” names five characteristics of sovereignty. The 
first one, he says, is independence of the authority of any other 
state. This certainly is a characteristic of Dante’s idea of 
sovereignty, for he proves that the state is independent of the 
pope, and is directly dependent on God alone. It must be noted, 
however, that this is a characteristic of Dante’s universal state 
only. All other states are to a certain extent, dependent on the 
superstate, hence it must be admitted that this dependence con- 
stitutes a limitation of the sovereignty of particular states 
which are an integral part of the world state. The second 
characteristic of sovereignty, according to Bluntschli, is su- 
preme public dignity—what the Romans called majestas. This 
characteristic is also found in Dante’s political doctrine. He 
speaks of the Imperiale Maestd, he calls the emperor dominus 
and wnctus, also curator orbis and Caesar, moreover he regards 
the emperor as the highest official, sommo ufficiale. Dante 
asserts that every authoritative office is an honor, consequently 
he who holds the highest office, is the highest representative of 
the people and entitled to the greatest honor, which is attached 
to the office and the person who holds the office. 


* The Theory of the State, p. 495. 
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The third distinguishing mark of sovereignty, Bluntschli 
says is plentitude of public power. Dante, speaking of the world 
Monarch, says:** “There should be one, a pilot, as it were, 
who, considering the divers conditions of the world, and 
ordering its different and necessary offices, should have the 
universal and unquestionable authority to command all.” This 
evinces that Dante would agree with Bluntschli in admitting 
that plenitude of public power is a note of sovereignty. The 
fourth characteristic, according to Bluntschli, is that the pub- 
lic power should be the highest in the state. Dante says of the 
emperor that he is the commander of all the commanders 
(perocche esso é di tutti gli altri comandamenti comandamento), 
and consequently the Imperial Majesty and Authority is the 
highest in human society (e cosi si manifesta la Imperiale 
Maesta e Autorita essere altissima nell umana compagnia). We 
perceive that Dante acknowledges that sovereignty implies the 
possession of the highest power of the state. 

Lastly Bluntschli maintains that unity is a characteristic of 
sovereignty. I dare say that no one ever insisted more on unity 
in general, and in particular on the unity of the sovereignty of 
the state than Dante Allighieri. We read the following” 
“Therefore, since to divide the Empire would be to de- 
stroy it, the Empire consisting in the unity of the universal 
Monarchy; it is manifest that he who exercises the authority 
of the empire may not destroy it. Dante says: “The Empire 
may not destroy itself.” Regarding Constantine’s alleged gift 
to the church, he maintains that “Constantine could not alienate 
the sovereignty of the empire.” However, Constantine could 
make a grant of territory to the church, provided the sover- 
eignty of the Empire remained intact. We read** “However 
the emperor could grant unto the custody of the church estates 
and other property, provided he did not surrender the sover- 
eignty of the Empire the unity of which can suffer no division.” 
These quotations exhibit beyond a shadow of doubt that Dante 
upheld the unity of the sovereignty of the state which he re- 
garded a necessary characteristic of sovereignty. If the state’s 


"Conv. IV, 4. 
™ Mon, III, 10. 
* Mon. III, 10. 
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sovereignty is to be one, it must be indestructible. To divide it 
would be to destroy it, hence it is indivisible. Dividing it would 
be alienating it, but it is inalienable, it can never be 
transferred, hence it is also inviolable. According to Dante then 
the sovereignty of the state is one, indestructible, indivisible, 
inalienable and inviolable. 

The ruler, or highest official of the state, uses, as Dante says, 
or exercises sovereignty, whereas the people primarily possess 
it. Still the government of the state and the citizens of the state 
together form one state. A state is composed of the governor 
and his assistants, and of the governed, who form one complete 
whole, or the state. Consequently, the sovereignty of the state, 
is the sovereignty of the people under one government, or the 
sovereignty of the people and of the emperor combined. The 
people primarily possess sovereignty, but cannot exercise it, the 
emperor exercises it for the benefit of the citizens, but he does 
not possess it, and he cannot divide or alienate or destroy it. 

Having thus sought out Dante’s views on sovereignty we re- 
mark that they practically coincide or, at least, are very similar 
to the modern theories on sovereignty. However, the five char- 
acteristics of sovereignty would apply only to Dante’s universal 
empire, for all other states, although they might have all the 
other marks of sovereignty would not have that of entire inde- 
pendence. By the very fact that they would be subordinated to 
the superstate in certain things, their independence and conse- 
quently their sovereignty would be limited to the extent of their 
dependence on the universal empire. 


JOHN J. ROLBIECKI, A.M., Ph.D,,. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE UNITED STATES AT THE COURT OF PIUS IX’ 


President Polk, in his annual message to Congress, December 
7, 1847, said: 


The Secretary of State has submitted an estimate 
to defray the expense of opening diplomatic relations 
with the Papal States. The interesting political events 
now in progress in these States, as well as a just re- 
gard to our commercial interests, have, in my opinion, 
rendered such a measure highly expedient.* 


The “interesting political events” then in progress were the 
conflicting movements of Mazzini and of the King of Sardinia 
for the unification of Italy, and the efforts of Pius IX. to intro- 
duce wise and judicious reforms looking to the establishment of 
a constitutional government in his possessions. 

The commercial interests referred to in the President’s mes- 
sage were in posse rather than in esse. American consuls had 
represented American interests at Rome and elsewhere in the 
Papal States since 1797; but so negligible was the commerce 
between the two countries, as reflected in the fees of that office, 
that the consular representatives complained again and again 
that they could not subsist on the income of their post. But 
among the proposed reforms of Pius IX. was the formation of a 
commercial league, of the nature of the German Zollverein, 
which should combine the activity and competition of the 
separate states with the power and prosperity of national 


*Read at the meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association, 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 29, 1922. 


*xRichardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 
1897), IV. 551. 

* These consuls, in the order of their appointment, were as follows: 
John B. Sartori, Felix Cicognani, George W. Greene, grandson of 
Nathaniel Greene of Revolutionary fame; Nicholas Brown, William C. 
Sanders, Daniel LeRoy, Horatio de V. Glentworth, William Dean Howells, 
who accepted the appointment but never served; W. J. Stillman, Edwin 
C. Cushman, and David M. Armstrong, who remained as first consul to 
the kingdom of Italy. There were American consuls also at Civita 
Vecchia, the port of entrance to Rome, at Ancona on the Adriatic, and, 
from time to time, consular agents at other points. For the most part 
these latter were natives, the fees being insufficient to attract Americans. 
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unity. It was desired to conclude commercial treaties with this 
league when organized, or with the Papal States separately, so 
as to increase our trade in tobacco and to substitute the United 
States for England in their purchase of salt-fish, cotton, and 
other imports.‘ Unfortunately, throughout practically the en- 
tire period of the American mission to Rome, the din of war and 
popular political agitation made it impossible to enter into com- 
mercial arrangements with a government threatened in its very 
existence. 

In accordance with the recommendation of President Polk, 
the deficiency appropriations bill of that session carried items 
providing for an outfit and the salary of a chargé at the court of 
Rome. These items were retained, although they were sub- 
jected to prolonged and bitter debate which was featured by a 
lengthy speech by Representative Lewis C. Levin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, from every sentence of which dripped anti-Catholic 
venom and bigotry. 

The diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
States of the Church covered a period of twenty years and, with 
two exceptions, the matters arising between the two govern- 
ments were for the most part episodes that called for no sus- 


*Buchanan to J. L. Martin, Apr. 5, 1848; Clayton to Cass, May 23, 
1849. Dept. of State, Instructions, Papal States (1 vol.). Unless other- 
wise indicated all references are to this volume or to the volumes of 
Despatches, in the same Department. 

* Levin was a leader of the Native American party in Pennsylvania, 
and was implicated in the Kensington riots and the burning of St. 
Michael’s and St. Augustine’s. This ten-column speech is recommended 
to all editors of anti-Catholic papers, for the wealth of material it holds 
for their purpose. For a full account of this debate in both Houses, 
which continued throughout several days, see the Congressional Globe, 
XVII. (13 Cong., 1 sess.), pp. 57, 418, 430, 439-445, 476-477, 509, 514, 
520-521; app. pp. 403-410, 437-445. Messrs. Ingersoll and Brown, both 
of Pennsylvania, strongly defended the Church, and criticized their 
colleague for his appeal to religious prejudice. In the Senate, Dix of 
N. Y., Foote of Miss., and Hannegan of Ind., advocated the proposal, 
while objections were made by Badger of N. C., Benton of Mo., and Hale 
of N. H. The religious phase of the question entered very little into the 
debates in the upper House, although Badger accused Polk and his party 
of pandering to the Catholics for their votes; here the opposition ques- 
tioned the political or commercial need of a representative at Rome other 
than a consul. The vote in the House was 137 to 15, in the Senate 36-7, 
against the amendment proposing the rejection of the item for the 
mission. 
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tained, uniform policy on the part of either. These exceptions 
were the attitude of the United States towards the Papal States 
during the political changes in the latter country, especially in 
the late forties and sixties, and the position of the Holy See to- 
wards the Federal government during the American Civil War, 
when the Confederacy and its sympathizers made continuous 
but futile efforts to secure the recognition of the Holy Father. 

If any general statement can be made of the principle that 
was to govern the United States in its entire relationship with 
the Roman government, it is to be found in Secretary Buchan- 
an’s earliest instruction to Jacob L. Martin who, on April 1, 
1848, was appointed first chargé. 


There is one consideration [he wrote] which you 
ought always to keep in view in your intercourse with 
the Papal States. Most if not all the governments 
which have diplomatic representatives at Rome are 
connected with the Pope as the head of the Catholic 
Church. In this respect the government of the United 
States occupies an entirely different position. It pos- 
sesses no power whatever over the question of religion. 
All denominations of Christians stand on the same 
footing in this country, and every man enjoys the in- 
estimable right of worshipping his God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. Your efforts, there- 
fore, will be devoted exclusively to the cultivation of 
the most friendly civil relations with the papal govern- 
ment and to the extension of commerce between the 
two countries. You will carefully avoid even the ap- 
pearance of interfering in ecclesiastical questions 
whether these relate to the United States or any other 
portion of the world.’ 


*The despatches of the American ministers discuss many things—the 
relations of the Vatican with other countries, the Bedini mission to the 
U. S., the promulgation of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
the attitude of the Pope toward Maximilian and the Mexican project; 
they tell of a breakfast with the Holy Father at the American College; 
they disclose an effort made by some priests of Dubuque to effect a certain 
appointment to that bishopric; they show an offer made by some 

atholics in America to raise troops for service in the papal army; and 
they give detailed and valuable accounts of the political situation 
throughout Italy during this period. 

"State Dept., Instructions, Papal States. 
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It was suggested that the chargé make these views known to the 
papal government on some suitable occasion, so that there might 
be no mistake or misunderstanding. This necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between the spiritual and temporal powers of the 
Pope was emphasized again and again in the instructions to the 
American ministers. 

Before Martin left Paris, en route to Rome, he was waited 
upon by several agents of the republican party of 
Italy, who urged him to manifest sympathy for their cause, 
and to visit Milan on his way, that the presence of the repre- 
sentative of the great American republic might be turned to 
account.* But Martin continued at once to Rome where, because 
of political agitation and threatened revolt, he was not received 
by His Holiness until August 19. On this occasion Pius as- 
sured the chargé of the great pleasure it gave him to enter into 
diplomatic relations with a country for which he had so high a 
regard, and expressed his warm satisfaction of the state of the 
Church in the United States and of the high character of its 
clergy. He alluded to his efforts to introduce liberal reforms 
into his possessions and to the difficulties which he encountered, 
observing that it required prudence and patience to prepare the 
people for an order of things to which they had not been ac- 
customed. During this interview Martin was impressed 
“vividly with that benevolence of character and gentleness of 
demeanor for which Pius IX. is proverbial.’” 

Martin did not live long to serve his country at the court of 
Rome: that same summer he fell a victim to the Roman fever."° 
His sole despatch from the seat of his mission shows an insight 
into the perplexed political situation there existing, an appre- 
ciation of the Pope’s difficulties in carrying out his programme 
of reform in the face of impatient misunderstanding and lack of 
reciprocal generosity, and a sympathetic interpretation of the 


ae Martin to Buchanan no. 1, May 1, 1848. 
* Ibid., no. 2, Aug. 20, 1848. 


* Martin was appointed from Pennsylvania. He was buried in Rome, 
the U. S. government allowing $100 for his tombstone, which bears the 
inscription: Sacred to the memory of J. L. Martin, late Chargé d’Affaires 
of the United States near the Holy See, who died at Rome, Aug. 26, 
1848. Rev. Benjamin N. Martin, Albany, N. Y., was his legal repre- 
—. to Cass, no. 11, July 1, 1850; Cass to Webster, no. 36, 

ec 9, ' 
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power and influence of the Church, that is exceptional. For 
throughout the period of struggle for Italian independence and 
unity, the personal sympathies of the American representatives 
at Rome very naturally went out to the liberal and revolutionary 
elements in the country. The blessings of freedom and liberty 
in their own country were too happily contrasted with the 
political absolutism of European nations at the time. At heart 
they hoped for the success of the popular movements, but on the 
whole their despatches show restraint and a spirit of neutrality 
through which only occasionally their real feelings are dis- 
played. “Whilst our established policy renders it impossible 
that we should interfere with the forms of government or the 
domestic institutions of other independent states,” wrote 
Buchanan to Martin, “the American people can never be indiff- 
erent to the cause of constitutional freedom and liberal reform 
in any part of the world.’”"' “Putting aside the religious view,” 
replied Martin, “the papacy is not only a great, but a venerable 
fact, around which the shadows of nearly twenty centuries 
gather in awful array; which has witnessed the rise and fall of 
many empires, which has survived thrones and principalities 
and powers. Young liberty should not exhaust her efforts 
against this rock of ages.... The alliance of freedom and re- 
ligion were wiser than their conflict.... Sincere men, not un- 
friendly to freedom, think that it would have been wiser to 
leave power for some time longer in the hands of the Pope who 
was effecting many important reforms and gradually preparing 
the people for the practice of constitutional government.’’” 
Martin was succeeded by Lewis Cass, Jr., who served until 
1858 and who, in 1854, was elevated to the rank of Minister 
Resident.'* Before the new chargé arrived at his post, April 2, 
1849, a republican form of government had been set up in Rome, 
and the Holy Father had withdrawn to Gaeta within the terri- 
tories of the King of Naples. Nicholas Brown, the American 
consul, who was in charge of the legation when the official pro- 


“ Instructions, Apr. 5, 1848. 

“ Despatches, no. 2, Aug. 20, 1848. 

“Instructions to Cass, Jan. 6, 1849; ibid., no. 27, July 17, 1854. Cass 
had spent some time in France while his father was minister there; and 
had been commissioned major of cavalry in a regiment raised for service 
in the Mexican War. He died in Paris about 1879. Palmer, Early 
Days in Detroit, pp. 383, 780. 
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clamation of the republic was received, lost no time in tendering 
to the new nation his warmest congratulations, and gave as- 
surances that his government would “take the earliest opportu- 
nity to recognize that of Rome in the most satisfactory manner.” 
“So deeply rooted in every American heart (is) the love of lib- 
erty,” he said, “that the Nation will at once hail with joy the 
Independence of the Roman Republic long before their diplo- 
matic agents can have time in due official form to give expression 
to the generous sentiments of their constituency.”** But in spite 
of Brown’s frequent urgings upon his home government to ex- 
tend recognition, in spite of his statement that “the papacy is 
fallen, morally fallen, forever,’”'® Buchanan’s instructions to 
Cass, February 16, 1849, showed less eagerness. The Secretary 
stated that while it was the constant policy and practice of the 
country to recognize existing governments without inquiring 
into their legitimacy, yet such governments must first give evi- 
dence of their will and their power to maintain their indepen- 
dence; and this, he thought, could not be asserted in regard to 
the existing government at Rome. “Its recent origin,” he con- 
tinued, “and the almost insuperable difficulties by which it is 
surrounded, render it extremely doubtful whether it will be 
able to maintain itself.”"* Cass was told to proceed to Rome in 
order to gather all the information obtainable, but to withhold 
his letter of credence until he should receive further instruc- 
tions.’” Cass himself doubted if a republic could exist for any 
length of time in Italy. The underlying reason, in his judgment, 
was the inability of that country to settle her disputes without 
foreign aid. And in the schemings of European powers regard- 
ing Italy, he thought the spiritual office of the Pope was used to 
a great extent as a pretext. “The real question,” he was per- 
suaded, “was to prevent in Italy the development of democratic 
principles, and to maintain the supremacy of Austria.” ‘“Revo- 
lution has almost everywhere compromised itself by acts of the 
greatest barbarity. It would really seem, in many instances 


“State Dept., Consular Letters, III., Rome 1847-1850, enclosed in 
Brown’s despatches of Feb. 1, and 23, 1849. 

* Ibid., from Brown, Mar. 27, 1849. 

; eae, Buchanan to Cass, no. 2. 
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which have come under my own observation, as if the people 
were bent on making democracy appear ridiculous... ..”” 

Recognition of the new republic had not been accorded by 
any foreign government. On the contrary, the diplomatic body 
accredited to the Holy See accompanied the Pope in his flight 
to Gaeta, where it remained in attendance upon his court. In 
an effort to secure the strength which recognition on the part 
of the United States would give the republic, Cass was impor- 
tuned by Mazzini and others to present his credentials and 
establish diplomatic relations with the provisional government. 
Dinners, seats at the opera, and other civilities were offered to 
him in abundance, but he declined them all.’*° On the oth2r 
hand, the Prussian minister and the secretary of the French 
legation came to Rome, ostensibly for the purpose of prosecuting 
some private business but manifestly to dissuade the American 
chargé from presenting his credentials to the party in power. 
Intervention, they declared, was unavoidable and necessary for 
the peace of Europe by arresting the factious spirit which under 
the name of democracy was doing so much evil; they therefore 
expected the speedy restoration of the Pope.*’ 

Later, Cass was requested by the Prince of Canino, then 
representing the ministry, to solicit an interview with the com- 
manding officer of the French, who had arrived at Civita 
Vecchia for the purpose of intervention, and to submit to him 
the ultimatum of the government. This demanded an armistice 
of fifteen days, within which period the question of the restora- 
tion of the Holy Father was to be submitted to the vote of the 
people. If the question were answered in the affirmative, the 
constitution would be changed accordingly, and the French 
should withdraw from Roman territory. The alternative was 
war. Cass, believing that the motive of this request was to 
create the impression that the United States favored the repub- 
lican cause, refused to act as bearer of the message, giving as 
his reason that having no official character, the French com- 
mander might justly regard his mission as an act of impertinent 


* Despatches, Cass to Clayton, no. 1, Apr. 9, 1849. 
* Ibid., no. 2, Apr. 21, 1849. 
* Ibid. 
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interference.” During the course of later negotiations between 
the contending parties, the American representative was again 
urged to appear as the representative of the Roman republic, 
but, although the French joined in the request, he felt it his duty 
to decline.** The political situation appeared to be growing 
more complicated and uncertain, so that the Department of 
State finally left it to the discretion of the chargé to present his 
credentials to the provisional government, or to withhold them 
some time longer.** 

On July 3, 1849, the French army entered Rome. A few 
days after the collapse of the republic, some French soldiers en- 
tered the residence of Brown, the United States consul, fright- 
ened his wife by the drawing of swords, and carried off with 
them two Italians who had taken refuge on the roof. It ap- 
peared in the course of the investigation which followed the 
complaints of Cass, that two of Brown’s servants had that day 
repeatedly insulted the soldiers while passing, and that an indi- 
vidual among the crowd that had gathered in front of the con- 
sul’s house had drawn a poniard upon the guard. The patrol, 
not knowing the character of the house until they were retiring, 
entered and made prisoners the guilty individuals. Complete 
apology was made to the consul, and the prisoners were re- 
leased.** 

On April 12, 1850, Pius IX., accompanied by the College of 
Cardinals, returned from Gaeta. He was met at one of the 
principal gates of Rome by the diplomatic corps and others, and 
proceeded to the church of St. John in the Wilderness where a 
Te Deum was sung, thence to St. Peter’s where the ceremony 
was repeated.” Cass had his first audience with the Pope, 


"Ibid., no. 3, Apr. 27, 1849. During the siege of Rome which fol- 
lowed, Cass, yielding to the solicitations of the many Americans in Rome 
requested Capt. Hunter, commanding the U. S. steamer, Alleghany, o 
Leghorn, to bring his ship to the port of Rome without delay. 

* Ibid., no. 5, May 23, 1849. 

"Instructions, Clayton to Cass, no. 5, June 25, 1849. Cass was un- 
certain of the purport of these instructions and wrote for further ex- 
planation. He was told that the only limitation imposed was that any 
government to which he might present his credentials should possess “the 
necessary requisite of at least apparent stability.” Clayton to Cass, no. 
7, Sept. 19, 1849. 

“Cass to Clayton, no. 7, July 8, 1849. 

*Ibid., no. 24, Apr. 20, 1850 
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April 19, on which occasion the Holy Father “adverted with 
much feeling to the expressions of sympathy and the contribu- 
tions of pecuniary assistance which he had received from citi- 
zens of the United States, members of the Catholic Church, dur- 
ing the late events.’”’** 

Cass was succeeded, in July, 1858, by John P. Stockton.” 
When the new minister arrived at Rome, the final movement 
which was to lead to the unification of Italy was well under way. 
Soon the Romagna, including the important city of Bologna, was 
lost to the Papal States, and within the brief space of two years, 
through the defection of the people, the intervention of Na- 
poleon III., the diplomacy of Cavour, and the campaign of Gari- 
baldi, the Holy Father had lost all his temporal possessions but 
the territory of Rome. 

During the revolution in Perugia, the papal guards were fired 
upon from the windows and roof of the hotel where were stop- 
ping an American family by the name of Perkins. The soldiers 
entered the building, and found the Americans concealed in a 
closet. The patrol claimed they offered no indignity to the visit- 
ors, but withdrew after returning a coin found on the carpet 
and refusing a purse offered by Perkins. The latter maintained 
that the soldiers threatened with drawn swords. During the 
confusion, the hotel was pillaged and the jewelry, money, and 
clothing of the guests were carried off. Stockton demanded the 
immediate arrest and punishment of the guilty ones, and the 
restitution of the value of the articles taken, amounting to $2425, 
to which sum Stockton added 1000 scudi for incidental damages. 
The papal authorities contested the facts as stated by Perkins, 
but made prompt settlement in full, protesting, however, that 
the Americans had taken no precaution to place themselves in 
safety. Stockton thought it best not to discuss the question of 
facts, contenting himself with the plea that Perkins had the 
right to rely upon the principle of international law, that he who 
promises security by a passport is bound to afford it.2* The 


“Ibid. Cass first presented his credentials to the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, Nov. 16, 1849. Ibid., no. 16, Nov. 21, 1849. 

"Instructions, Cass to S no. 1, July 19, 1858. Stockton was 
born in New Jersey in 1826, and after his return from Rome, was elected 
U. S. Senator from that state. He died im 1900. 

™ Despatches, Stockton to Cass, nos. 10 and 11, June 24, Aug. 2, 1859. 
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position was approved by the American Secretary who wrote 
that the promptness of Cardinal Antonelli in acceding to it 
closed a grave transaction which might have involved the two 
governments in serious misunderstanding.” 

A few months later, in March, 1860, the political situation 
provoked another incident which haply was settled without ill- 
feeling on either side. During the course of a band concert on 
the Piazza Colonna, some persons began to hiss the papal guards, 
whereupon, an order was given by the French commander to 
clear the square. The soldiers continued to drive the people up 
the Corso. It happened that the American consul, Glentworth, 
was just then passing from his door to a carriage. He was as- 
saulted and menaced by a guard with drawn sword, and believed 
he owed his life to the interposition of a French officer who was 
with him. A short distance above the consulate, two Americans 
were also assaulted, one of them being cut on the brow. These 
acts were at once disavowed on the part of the government, and 
full apology was made. In view of the belief that no one intended 
to injure the Americans, as such, since among the wounded were 
two French officers in citizen dress, and a relative of the French 
commander, Stockton felt, after so prompt and full disclaimer 
on the part of the papal authorities, that to make pecuniary de- 
mand would be taking low ground, and would be putting the 
United States in the light of demanding a few dollars for the 
healing of national honor.*° 

After the entry of Victor Emmanuel into Naples, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1860, the royal family arrived in Rome.*' Subsequently, 


* Instructions, Cass to Stockton, no. 5, Sept. 5, 1859. 

*” Despatches, Stockton to Cass, nos. 19 and 20, Mar. 23, Apr. 16, 1860. 
Stockton’s course was approved. Instructions, Cass to Stockton, no. 10, 
Apr. 27, 1860. 

"The state of affairs then existing led many to believe the Holy 
Father was preparing to leave Rome. Stockton records an interesting 
conversation with Cardinal Antonelli on the subject. The latter denied 
that any such move had been seriously considered, although circumstances 
might arise to make it necessary, as, for example, abandonment by the 
French. Stockton suggested that in such a crisis terms be made with 
Victor Emmanuel. The Cardinal Secretary replied that it would be im- 
possible to make terms with ‘he despoilers of the Church. Stockton said 
that it was necessary sometimes to make terms with the devil. He told 
the Cardinal, also, that many a warm Catholic in America was as warm 
an admirer of Garibaldi. In the course of the conversation, Antonelli 
predicting the final success of the republican party in Italy, remarked 
that “the United States was the only free country in the world.” Stockton 
to Cass, no. 87, Nov. 15, 1860. 
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Count Frappani, uncle of the King of Naples, called at the 
American embassy with the request of the king that the U. S. 
steamer, /roquois, then at the port of Rome, carry an officer with 
a despatch which would terminate hostilities, save the city of 
Messina from destruction, and prevent the useless sacrifice of 
life. Stockton urged Captain Palmer to accede to the request, 
but the commander refused to divert his vessel from his orders, 
especially in view of the fact that there were steamers running 
to Naples, that the papal vessel, Immaculate Conception, was in 
the harbor, as well as a French man-of-war. Stockton pointed 
out that connection by packet was slow and uncertain, and that 
the King of Naples thought the American ship the safest and 
speediest. Although the minister pledged himself to assume full 
responsibility, Palmer still refused, and the despatch was en- 
trusted to the French man-of-war which, however, broke a 
rudder and could not leave. Palmer was again appealed to on 
the ground that if history should record the destruction of Mes- 
sina, it would also record the fact that the fastest ship in the 
Mediterranean, and belonging to the United States, was lying 
idly by, and refused to carry an order of mercy which would 
have prevented the catastrophe. The American commander re- 
mained obdurate, and the despatch, consenting to make terms, 
did not arrive until after two days of useless fighting.* 

On April 2, 1861, Stockton asked for his recall, and Rufus 
King was appointed to succeed him.** Seward, in his instruc- 
tions to the new minister, pointed out that the government of 
the Holy Father was surrounded by political revolution, while 
the United States was also on the verge of a civil war. 
King was to assure the papal government that the United 
States would not violate the friendship of the two coun- 
tries by any intervention in the domestic affairs of the States of 
the Church; and that the government of the United States could 
not ask more, nor was it believed that the papal government 


™ Despatches, Stockton to Black, no. 41, Mar. 19, 1861. 

"Instructions, Seward to King, no. 1, Apr. 16, 1861. The new minis- 
ter was a native of New York who later settled in Wisconsin, where he 
held many public offices. After his return from Rome in 1867, he was 
appointed deputy collector of customs at New York. He died in 1876. 
See his biography by Gen. Charles King in Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, IV., 371-381. 
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would propose to do less.** In the meantime, King, having ac- 
cepted the appointment of brigadier-general in the Federal vol- 
unteer army, resigned his commission to Rome,** and the above 
instructions were presented by Stockton.** Antonelli, in his 
final audience with the retiring minister, assured him that the 
Catholics of the United States would take no part in the Civil 
War as Catholics; as citizens he had no doubt they would all feel 
great concern in the country’s internal dissensions.*’ 

Alexander W. Randall, the next minister, very soon after his 
arrival at Rome, wrote his chief that he was not fitted for the 
position. He declared he was unaccustomed to and disliked the 
formalities and ceremonies of court; that he understood neither 
Italian, French, nor German, and was therefore liable to be im- 
posed upon; and that he was not versed in the history of Euro- 
pean politics, a knowledge of which he deemed necessary in such 
a position.** Randall was succeeded in August, 1862, by Rich- 
ard M. Blatchford.*® Blatchford remained until October, 1863, 
when Rufus King was, for the second time, appointed minister 
to Rome.*® 

When Venetia. was added to the Italian kingdom in 1866, and 
it was evident that it was only a question of time when the occu- 


“Instructions, Seward to King, no. 2, Apr. 29, 1861. 

* Despatches, King to Lincoln, Aug. 6, 1861. 

* Ibid., Stockton to Seward, Sept. 14, 1861. 

“Ibid. Since King had not presented himself at Rome, Antonelli said 
he could not make a formal reply to the former’s instructions. 

*Ibid., Randall to Seward, private, June 11, 1862. Randall, circuit 
judge, governor of Wisconsin, and Postmaster General, was appointed at 
the suggestion of King. Wis. Mag. of Hist., IV. 376; M. M. Quaife, Con- 
vention of 1846, II. 787-788 (Collections, State Hist. Soc. of Wis., vol. 
XXVII.). Speaking of his first interview with Antonelli, through an 
interpreter, Randall wrote: “I was careful in what I said to him, because 
I became satisfied in a few minutes that he could understand and speak 
English.” Randall to Seward, June 1, 1862. 

Instructions to Blatchford, Aug. 11, 1862. Blatchford was a native 
of Connecticut; he practiced law in New York, and served in the state 
legislature. He died in 1875. Blatchford and King in their despatches 
make some interesting observations regarding the attitude of the papal 
authorities towards the North, and the feeling among the foreign min- 
isters at Rome. Speaking of the Holy Father, Blatchford wrote: “Every- 
body is ready to ascribe to the Pope benevolence of heart and rectitude in 
all that he says and does—his popularity is great, and it is equalled only 
by the admitted ability and statesmanship of Cardinal] Antonelli.” De- 
spatches, Blatchford to Seward, no. 6, Mar. 7, 1863. 

“ Instructions, Oct. 15, 1863. 
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pation of the remaining territory of Rome would make the uni- 
fication of Italy complete, Seward instructed King as follows: 


Should the sovereignty at Rome undergo a revolu- 
tionary change, you will suspend the exercise of diplo- 
matic functions within the territory in which a new 
government shall have been established. Should the 
present government remove and take up a residence in 
any other place, whether in or out of Italy, you will not 
be expected to follow it until the case, as it shall then 
exist, shall have received the attention of the Presi- 
dent....In the case of such removal, you will either 
remain at Rome, or take up your temporary residence 
in some adjacent country, as your discretion shall seem 
expedient." 


When the protection of the French was about to be with- 
drawn, the Holy Father remarked to the American minister that 
“the poor pope will be left all alone in his little boat, in the 
midst of the tempestuous ocean.’’** It was generally believed 
that when this time should come, the Pope would leave Rome to 
take up his residence elsewhere. There were many rumors and 
much speculation on the subject.*® Cardinal Antonelli and 
other officials of the papal government intimated to King that 
the presence of an American war vessel at Rome was desirable, 
and that if Pius IX. was compelled to abandon Rome, he might 
seek a refuge in the United States.** General Kanzler, minister 
of war, and Monsignor Nadi, domestic chaplain to the Pope, 
each expressed very explicitly the opinion that the only country 
in which the Holy Father could find a secure and suitable asylum 


was America. Pope Pius himself, more than once, expressed 


“ Ibid., Seward to King, confidential, no. 42. Aug. 16, 1866. 

“Despatches, King to Seward, no. 46, Nov. 18, 1865. Pius IX. was 
accustomed to make jesting yet pathetic references to his navy of one 
boat, the Immaculate Conception. King reminded His Holiness that it was 
the duty of the diplomatic corps to share his fortunes and remain near 
his person. 

The question was debated by the conclave of cardinals, and apparent 
negotiations were carried on with England concerning an asylum for the 
papal court in Malta. Jbid., no. 34, Mar. 11, 1865; no. 60, July 24, 1866; 
no. 61, July 30, 1866; no. 62, Aug. 8, 1866; no. 65, Nov. 2, 1866. 

“ Tbid., no. 66, Nov. 10, 1866; no. 68, Nov. 20, 1866. 
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this same sentiment.*® Kanzler was eager for the Holy Father 
to take this course, and asked King how the United States would 
regard such action. King replied that his country “was the 
home of civil and religious liberty as well as a refuge of all who 
fled from political or other troubles in the old world, and that 
His Holiness, should he see fit to go to the United States, would 
no doubt meet with a kind welcome and be left to pursue, un- 
questioned and unmolested, his great work as Head of the 
Catholic Church.”** Under these circumstances, and after con- 
sultation with Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, who was then in Rome, King telegraphed to Minister 
Harvey at Lisbon, asking him to inform Admiral Goldsborough 
that important matters called for the immediate pres- 
ence of one of his vessels at Civita Vecchia, the port 
of Rome.*? The Swatara was sent. Seward approved the 
minister’s course, but thought it would be indiscreet and disre- 
spectful to the Pope, in the absence of more definite informa- 
tion, to assume that it was in his mind to come to America. 
“While it is sometimes desirable to anticipate possible emergen- 
cies in foreign affairs,” he wrote, “this can seldom be done with- 
out danger of departure from the fixed national principles and 
habits of neutrality.”*® There was no American minister at 
Rome when the city was occupied by the forces of Victor 
Emmanuel. 


The official relations of the United States with the Holy See 
during the American Civil War were subjected to much disturb- 
ing pressure, but the papal government never wavered in its 
spirit of loyalty to the Federai government. In his first audience 
with Pope Pius, June 6, 1862, Randall alluded to the services of 
Archbishop Hughes in behalf of the Union, because an effort 
had been made to impress the papal authorities that the arch- 
bishop had injured the cause of his Church by consenting to mix 
in political matters. The Pope expressed pride in the thought 
that at a most critical moment Hughes had been singled out by 


“ Ibid., no. 68, Nov. 20, 1866. 
bid 


46 
“ Ibid. 
“ Instructions, Seward to King, no. 51, Dec. 10, 1866. 
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his country to be entrusted with such an important mission.” 
To Blatchford, the Holy Father indirectly proposed mediation, 
by saying that any such proposal, to be accepted, should be ten- 
dered by a power so unimportant as to irritate neither the pride 
nor the sensitiveness of the American nation; that it should be 
offered by some smaller country that had no interest in dimin- 
ishing the power of the American government, a country that 
had neither army or navy, and whose very humbleness might 
make the offer of her services acceptable. He then added that 
he had only a few battalions of soldiers and no navy except a 
single corvette, which was then useless.*° 

Antonelli told the same minister that if he had the honor to 
be an American citizen, he would do everything in his power to 
preserve the nation undivided ;*' to King he expressed the con- 
viction that the Confederate States had sought an unconstitu- 
tional remedy ;** and to Stillman, the United States consul, he 
said there was but one course for the government to pursue, that 
it could only act as it had acted, and could only treat with the 
South on submission.** The Holy Father remarked to King that 
much as he deprecated the war, he could never lend any sanction 
to the system of African slavery.” 

In 1863, Jefferson Davis sent to the Pope through A. Dudley 
Mann who, with Slidell, Mason, and others, was sent abroad to 
secure the recognition of the Confederate States by European 
powers, a letter of thanks for the feeling shown by His Holiness 
in certain open communications to the Archbishops of New York 
and New Orleans, urging all possible efforts towards the restora- 
tion of peace.°° Mann had several interviews with An- 


“ Despatches, Randall to Seward, no. 3, June 11, 1862. 
“Id., Blatchford to Seward, no. 1, <— 29, 1862; see also King to 
Seward, no. 15, June 22, 1864; id., no. ’31, Jan. 14, 1865. 
* Blatchford to Seward, no. 1, Nov. 29, 1862. 
“King to Seward, no. 20, Aug. 22, 1864. 
“Department of State, Consular Letters, Rome, IV., Stillman to 
Seward, Sept. 16, 1862. 
“ Despatches King to Seward, no. 25, Oct. 25, 1864. 
“ Library of Congress, Pickett Papers, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Belgium, pp. 20-21; Richardson, Compilation of the Messages and Papers 
of the Confederacy, II. 570-572. 
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tonelli®® and, on November 14, was received in audience by Pius 
IX. Of this incident, Mann wrote: 


How strikingly majestic the conduct of the govern- 
ment of the Pontifical States in its bearing towards me, 
when contrasted with the sneaking subterfuges to 
which some of the governments of Western Europe 
have had recourse in order to evade intercourse with 
our commissioners !** 


In December, the Pope wrote a reply to President Davis 
which Mann accepted as a positive recognition of the Confede- 
rate government, and at once sent his congratulations to Judah 
P. Benjamin, Confederate secretary of state, and to all his 
“countrymen and countrywomen, upon this benign event.’’* 
How many of the other leaders of the Confederacy interpreted 
the Pope’s letter in the same light as did Mann, is not known. 
Mr. Davis left no official statement of his opinion on the subject. 
Slidell did not think it “worth while publishing;’** and Secre- 
tary Benjamin replied to Mann that as a recognition of the Con- 
federacy, the letter was of little value, and that the Holy 
Father’s address of Mr. Davis as “President of the Confederate 
States” was merely a formula of courtesy to his correspondent, 
and not a political acknowledgment of the fact.°° That this 
latter interpretation of the letter was correct is shown by sev- 
eral statements made to King by Antonelli, in which it was 
made emphatic that the action of the Sovereign Pontiff was free 
from all political design, and was intended merely as an expres- 


“ Pickett Papers, Box G, Mann to Benjamin, nos. 66, 68, Nov. 11, 21, 
1863; Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, II. 589, 600. 

* Pickett Papers, ibid., no. 67, Nov. 14, 1863; Messages and Papers of 
the Confederacy, II. 591. See also G. M. Jacobs, in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, May 30, 1900. 

“Ibid., p. 602; Pickett Papers, as above, no. 69, Dec. 9, 1863. The 
original letter of the Pope, which Mann wrote would “adorn the archives 
of our country in all coming time,” is in the Library of Congress. It is 
printed in the Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, II. 603. Beyond 
the address, there is not a single expression in it which, given its most 
liberal interpretation, can be said to express or imply recognition. 

“ Library of Congress, Mason Papers, Slidell to Mason, Dec. 16, 1864. 

” Pickett Papers, Diplomatic Correspondence, Belgium, pp. 29-30; 
Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, II. 623. 
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sion of his wish for the restoration of peace.*t The Federal gov- 
ernment never thought otherwise.** 

In 1864 Bishop Lynch, of Charleston, was appointed a 
commissioner of the Confederate States to the Holy See. He 
was instructed to press for recognition if that seemed possible, 
otherwise to maintain such informal relations as might prove 
fruitful. Combining the advantages of ecclesiastical and po- 
litical position, his presence at Rome, the centre of the Pope’s 
influence, was thought to offer unusual opportunities of molding 
foreign public opinion, through contact with the papal authori- 
ties and the representatives of the Catholic powers of Europe.” 

After brief stops at Bermuda and Halifax, Bishop Lynch 
went first to Ireland, to investigate the causes of increased emi- 
gration to America, and to examine into the charges that Irish 
laborers were being induced by the North to come to the United 
States, ostensibly for employment in the building of railroads, 
but actually for service in the Federal army.“ Father John 
Bannon, who had served as Confederate chaplain under General 
Price in Missouri, had previously been sent to that country for 
that purpose, and was most active in spreading the story of the 
slaughter of Meagher’s Irish Brigade, in disseminating the no- 
tion that Irish emigrants were at once conscripted in the Federal 
armies and assigned to the most perilous positions; and in at- 
tempting to show that the North had never been so friendly to 
the Church as was the South, in proof of which he cited the 
numerous burnings of church property and the outbreaks of 
Native American and Know-Nothing days.** Bannon’s mission 


was not without results, for the clergy of Ireland protested to 


“State Dept., Despatches, King to Seward, nos. 6 and 11, Mar. 19, 
May 11, 1864; no. 12, May 21, inclosing Hooker, secretary of legation, to 
Blatchford, Dec. 2, 1863. 

a  « Instructions, Seward to King, no. 4, Feb. 9, 1864; no. 7, Apr. 6; 
no. 14, July 19; no. 17, Sept. 21. 

* Pickett Pa s, Dip. Corr., Spain, PP. yh Benjamin to Lynch, 
Apr. 4, 1864; esoages and Papers of the onfederacy, II. 470, 659. 
Lynch was to receive $1,000 a month in LA, and contingent expenses 
not to exceed $500 a month. Father Renouf accompaned him as chaplain. 
Pickett Papers, Box H. 

“ Ibid. 

“Ibid., Box N, where will be found Father Bannon’s esa 
spatches, together with copies of his letters to the pre signed 
“Sacerdos.” For further account of Ireland and the American Civil 
see Dr. Richard J. Purcell in the Catholic World, Apr., 1922. 
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the Vatican that the North was “using up the Irish in the war 
like dogs.’’** 

At Paris, Bishop Lynch had interviews with the papal 
nuncio, the foreign secretary, and with the emperor, after which 
he proceeded to Rome. But the Confederate commissioner, 
although a bishop, received neither encouragement nor recogni- 
tion from the papal authorities. He was received at the Vati- 
can, as Antonelli assured King, only in his episcopal position, 
and never as an accredited representative of Davis or the Con- 
federacy.*’ After the war Lynch applied to the American min- 
ister to learn upon what conditions he would be allowed to re- 
turn to South Carolina. He was told first to take the oath of 
allegiance and to make his peace with the Federal government. 
This he was ready and willing to do, but he feared that he 
would be held to account for his actions as an avowed Confed- 
erate agent. He left Rome for Havana, from which place he 
expected to make his appeal to the Federal authorities. “I 
judge,”’ wrote King, “that Bishop Lynch is effectually cured of 
his secession.’** Cardinal Antonelli, commenting upon the 
bishop’s situation, said that like every other good Catholic resi- 
dent in the United States, it was his bounden duty to honor, re- 
spect, and obey the constituted authority of the government 
under whose protection he lived.*® 

After the assassination of President Lincoln, John H. Sur- 
ratt, who was accused of implication in the conspiracy to mur- 
der the President, made his escape, by way of Canada and 
England, to Rome, where he enlisted in the Papal Zouaves under 
the name of “Watson.” There he was recognized by H. B. Ste. 
Marie, a Canadian, also in the papal guards, who reported the 
matter to the American minister. King was instructed to verify 
the charge; to ask the Cardinal Secretary if, in the absence of 
an extradition treaty between the two countries, the Holy 
Father would be willing to deliver Surratt upon authentic in- 


“ Despatches, Hooker to Seward, Sept. 1, 1865. 

“Id., King to Seward, no. 18, July 30, 1864; no. 19, Aug. 16; no. 25, 
Oct. 25; no. 41, June 2, 1865. 

“Despatches, King to Seward, no. 42, June 24, 1865; same to same, 
private, June 26. 

“Jd., King to Hunter, no. 41, June 2, 1865. 
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dictment and at the request of the American government; and 
to request the papal government that neither Surratt nor his 
informer be discharged from the guards until further communi- 
cation on the subject could be made.*® The wishes of the United 
States government were readily agreed to by the papal authori- 
ties who, acting on their own initiative, confined Surratt until 
definite instructions should be received from Washington. Sur- 
ratt made his escape from the prison, narrowly missed death by 
leaping from a high precipice, made his way to Naples, but was 
later captured at Alexandria and brought back to the United 
States. His subsequent trial ended in the disagreement of the 
jury.” 


In 1867 the American mission to Rome came to an official 
end, but through no fault or action of the papal government. 
Acting under the erroneous belief that the American Protestant 
Church had been ordered outside the walls of Rome, Congress, 
in spite of the emphatic denials of the American minister, re- 
fused to continue the appropriation for the legation."* The facts 
in the case, as reported by King, were as follows. In the be- 
ginning, services were held in the minister’s house, which cus- 
tom was thoroughly in accord with diplomatic rights and cus- 
tom. As the number of Protestant visitors to Rome increased, 
the available room in the minister’s quarters became inadequate 
for this purpose, and an apartment outside the legation was 
rented, where services were continued regularly and without 
interruption. In the meantime, the English Church was ordered 
outside the walls, and the Scottish Church, after its division, 
was also required to leave the city proper. 

King, to guard against any such action in the case of the 
American Church, had the arms of the legation placed over the 
building in which services were held. King insisted that this 
arrangement was satisfactory to the papal authorities, who 
permitted it in the case of the American Church alone, in order 
to show the good feelings of the government towards the 


* Instructions, Seward to King, no, 43, Oct. 16, 1866. 

"The despatches and instructions relating to the Surratt incident are 
too numerous to be listed separately, they are printed in Foreign Affairs, 
39 Cong., 2d sess., pp. 129-149. 

"For the debate on the subject, see Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 2d 
sess., pp. 850, 882-885. 
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United States. Although the American minister emphatically 
denied the statements made in Congress, and maintained that 
only in the event of the closing of the legation would the Ameri- 
can Church be forced to leave the city, in which case the cause 
of removal must be laid to Congress and not to the Holy See, the 
former refused to be convinced, possibly, as King intimated, 
because the way was being cleared for early recognition of the 
government of Victor Emmanuel.” 
LEO FRANCIS STOCK, Ph.D. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


™ King’s despatches, nos. 82-92, Feb. 11-May 7, 1867, are given almost 


anhededey to the discussion of this matter. He makes it very plain that 
the claims upon which Congress apparently based its withdrawal of the 
appropriation for this mission, had no foundation in fact. 
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DR. ADRIAN FORTESCUE 


Catholic scholarship is distinctly the poorer by the death of Rev. 
Adrian Fortescue who passed away at St. Andrew’s Hospital, Dollis 
Hill, London, on February 11. 

Adrian Fortescue was born in 1874, the son of the Rev. Edward 
Bowles Knottesford Fortescue, sometime Provost of St. Ninian’s, Perth, 
and Gertrude, daughter of the Rev. Sanderson Robins, M.A. The For- 
escue family was Catholic in its origin, being descended from the 
Blessed Adrian Fortescue, who belonged to the Salden branch of the 
great Devonshire family of Fortescue. The martyr, a Knight of St. 
John, who was condemned to death in 1539 by the same act of attainder 
that decreed the execution of Cardinal Pole, was beatified by Pope Leo 
XIII, in 1895. Dr. Fortescue was educated at the Scots College, Rome, 
and at the University of Innsbruck. He was ordained at Brixen, in 
the Tirol, in 1898. In 1907 he became parish priest at the Garden 
City, Letchworth, where he remained, at St. Hugh’s until he left to enter 
the hospital. In 1918 he became a Consultor of the Sacred Congregation 
of Oriental Affairs. 

One who knew Dr. Fortescue intimately says of him: “He was very 
English in his reticence, very Roman in his logic, very German in his re- 
lentless passion for hunting facts, European and sometimes Eastern in 
his linguistic powers, but ever Catholic in mind and heart and wide-flung 
sympathy. As a priest he brought loving care to the performance of 
every spiritual and liturgical act; as a writer, he was indefatigable and 
he has left us notable contributions on Eastern Christianity and Liturgy; 
as a preacher and lecturer, he was familiar not only to Catholic audi- 
ences, but also to outside bodies; among others he had lectured to the 
Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury and to non-Catholic congregations 
in the West End of London. 

In the departments of research in which he specialized—Liturgy and 
Ceremonial, and Eastern Church History—Dr. Fortescue produced a 
number of works of which one at least, The Orthodox Eastern Church, 
has become a classic on the subject; a supplementary volume treated of 
The Lesser Eastern Churches; a third volume, dealing with the Uniats, 
was projected to complete the survey, and we believe had been for some 
time in preparation. The Greek Fathers and a translation of The Lit- 
argy of St. John Chrysostom are among his other works concerned with 
the East. Interest in the Roman Liturgy produced a study of The Mass. 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, The Vestments of the Roman 
Rite, and other books and pamphlets. In The Early Papacy to the 
Synod of Chalcedon he brought together a veritable treasury of witnesses 
to the Papal Primacy, whilst Pange Lingua, in which he had a co-worker 
in Mr. Alan McDougall, gave us ancient Latin hymns with translations. 
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He brought out also a collection of Latin hymns which he translated and 
used at St. Hugh’s, Letchworth. Dr. Fortescue’s translations were marked 
by a dignity and simplicity which rank them as among his finest literary 
work. Besides all this, he wrote introductions to several liturgical books, 
and was the author of many articles, among them a number in our own 
columns. He collaborated in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics; 
and the Catholic Encyclopedia contains a great many entries from his 
pen, principally on Eastern matters. He was, besides, a draughtsman 
of no small ability, as is shown by the sketches with which he illustrated 
his two books on the Eastern Churches already mentioned. In contro- 
versy Dr. Fortescue was informed, keen, and trenchant; but underlying 
a stern and, as it might seem to outsiders, an occasional forbidding man- 
ner, was always a willingness to weigh the views of those who differed 
from him, and the readiness at all times to be of help in the cause of truth. 

He was a frequent contributor to the Catholic Press, and shortly before 
his death we had begun negotiations to enlist his services as a contributor 
to the Catholic Historical Review. 





DR. JAMES J. FOX 


When, on Monday morning, February twenty-sixth, personal friends 
and newspapers announced the untimely death of Reverend Doctor James 
J. Fox, the tidings came to members of the teaching corps of the Cath- 
olic University as a distinct shock. In the space of a few years its pro- 
fessors have had occasion to lament the loss of several of their ablest and 
most esteemed colleagues, but though in every instance a fatal result 
was not expected, in those cases the fact of dangerous sickness was 
generally known at the University. Of this last bereavement, however, 
there was no expectation. No wasting illness or weakened spirit foretold 
the plans of fate. No vagrant fairy from his native land vouchsafed to any 
friend of Father Fox a vision of the ugly cloud approaching. No ear 
had heard the stealing steps of destiny. We shall never know whether 
the last farewell of our dear friend was tame or tragic, whether, as 
worldly cares began to fade, he sat at his desk to wrest relief from 
anguish, or whether, as the shades were deepening, he strove to shape 
a message that perished on his pen. 

To do justice to the merits of Doctor Fox would require the docile 
pen that he himself had trained. Only that could adequately describe 
the flashing wit that never wounded, the taste that could impart to the 
uncouth rimes of some prentice poet a touch of harmony. His was the 
fancy that could make even a desert cell grow fragrant with its flowers. 
And was our lost companion a prolific author? One is forced to con- 
cede that he wrote all too little Enough, however, proceeded from his 
pen to prove, if his conversation required such confirmation, his rare 
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skill in the art of composition. Like a few famous men of letters who 
sent their fellows only an occasional message, Doctor Fox, if we may 
borrow a phrase from Matthew Arnold, did not speak out. He resembled 
one of those voiceless streams that slowly wind their way, almost unseen, 
toward a noble river soon to lose itself in some lifeless ocean. But even 
though Father Fox was not himself a prolific author, he was a cause of 
authorship in others. His mastery of form could not have been mis- 
applied. His erudition was not lost, for wit and learning add a charm 
to the principles of “divine philosophy,” phases of which science he had 
for years both studied and taught. 

More than a generation had passed since James Joseph Fox received 
in 1888, from the Royal University of Ireland, the degree of bachelor of 
arts. In 1897 the Catholic University of America conferred upon him 
the licentiate in sacred theology. Three years later he received, from the 
same institution, the doctorate in sacred theology. For nine years there- 
after he filled the position of Professor of Philosophy in the College of 
St. Thomas, Washington, D. C. Later he became a lecturer on Ethics 
in the Catholic University; and was soon appointed its Associate Pro- 
fessor of Ethics, a position which he admirably filled until the time of 
his death. 

The Ethics of Doctor Fox, however, was not entirely learned from 
books, but in part from the promptings of a clear soul. His prac- 
ticed ear had learned to know the softest sigh of sorrow, and his com- 
passionate spirit to read the hidden aspects of distress. Many a time, 
none knew how often, his words and deeds had healed some breaking 
heart, 

Though wit and scholarship were not unprized by our departed 
colleague, his affections were based upon things less fleeting. He was 
not, indeed, indifferent to the grace of modesty, not did he fail carefully 
to cultivate the virtue of charity, which did not exhaust itself in re- 
lieving the needs of his fellow men It extended to his reports of their 
judgment and their conduct. He had no skill in disparagement. In 
conversation no glance betrayed an uncomplimentary estimate. With 
gifts that might have excelled in satire, there is to be found in his writ- 
ings no trace of invective, nor even so much as one stylistic shrug. His 
familiar talk, oftentimes brilliant, was never marred by harshness. 

The fine spirit of Doctor Fox had hardly been tonched by the winds 
of Time, for neither his genial face nor abundant pleasantries pointed 
to the fact that in years he had attained to the middle sixties. Young 
men as well as their seniors delighted in his companionship, while his 
ample knowledge and felicitous phrase made him a favorite in the class 
room. In his large vocabulary there was no such word as reproof. His 
genuine sympathy accomplished its work in other ways. In days soon 
to come we shall miss his contribution to the observance by the Uni- 
versity of St. Patrick’s day. He appears to have known the native land 
of mirth, and of eloquence, differing spirits whom he annually per- 
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suaded to pass an evening together. For Ireland he had a profound and 
intelligent affection. He could welcome its political independence 
whether it came a single measure of restitution or whether it was tendered 
by calculated instalments. Indeed, it was this very virtue of tolerance 
which chiefly distinguished him from the more knowing multitude. 

In the death of Reverend Doctor Fox, the Catholic University has 
lost an efficient and devoted professor, the Catholic Church an intelligent 
and loyal priest, and the United States a patriotic citizen unobtrusively 
but ceaselessly striving to promote the general welfare. To his kins- 
folk we extend our heartfelt sympathies together with the assurance 
that with us the memory of his worth will long preserve its freshness. 


CHARLES H. McCarTHuy. 

















CHRONICLE 


A quarter of a century has gone by since the first volume of Abbot 
Bulter’s edition of the Historia Lausiaca introduced to the world at 
large a patristic scholar who had already made a name at Cambridge 
and aroused hopes of further work of a similarly high order from the 
same pen. Since that time we have had from Dom Butler the second 
volume of the Historia Lausiaca, the Rule of St. Benedict (Editio Critico- 
Practica), and Benedictine Monachism, beside frequent contributions to 
periodicals such as The Journal of Theological Studies. There would 
probably have been more if his time had not been so greatly occupied 
by administrative cares involved in the offices of Abbot of Downside and 
Abbot President of the English Benedictine Congregation. At length, 
only last Summer, he obtained a release from his official functions and 
took up his residence at Ealing Priory so that dwelling within easy reach 
of London and with freedom to visit other important centres he now 
enjoys the opportunity to devote himself to the labours of his choice. 
The first fruits have appeared in the volume on Western Mysticism; and 
no sooner was this off his hands than he set to work on a Life of Arch- 
bishop UUathorne. This announcement will excite interest among stu- 
dents of History, for the famous Bishop of Birmingham was intimately 
associated with some of the most important movements of the nineteenth 
century: He had a share in funding two hierarchies, that of Australia 
and that of England, was present at the Vatican Council, attended every 
Provincial Synod of Westminster up to 1889 and was Newman’s Ordinary 
almost to the very end of the great Cardinal’s life. Add to this the 
decidedly picturesque experiences of his earlier years and a most at- 
tractive personality and there is material for a fascinating study. 
Hitherto the chief sources of information have been the Autobiography 
and the Letters, both edited by Mother Augusta Drane; though he looms 
large in such works as Ward’s Life of Newman and Dom Norbert Birt’s 
Benedictine Pioneers in Australia. But now that he is dead for well be- 
yond thirty years it is time for an authoritative account of his career, and 
probably no one could have been chosen better equipped for providing 
this than Abbot Butler. Having himself spent a long period in monastic 
and apostolic labours throughout England he has observed the results 
of Bishop Ullathorne’s work, and has long been a student of the Pre 
late’s writings and a collector of documents bearing on his history. The 
Church in England has been singularly favoured in that her leading 
ecclesiastics have so often found suitable biographers; even the sad 
exception of Purcell has been atoned for by Mr. Leslie. And now we 
may look for a worthy addition to a gallery already notable. 





The Review hopes to present in a later number a detailed study of 
Western Mysticism; in the meantime the present writer would set down 
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in this place a few reflections to which a single reading of the book has 
given rise. To begin with, the work is primarily historical, that is to 
say, the author has not undertaken to furnish us with his own views on 
Mysticism but has well and wisely preferred to study the subject as 
presented in three concrete instances: St. Augustine, St. Gregory and 
St. Bernard. This method not only heightens the imaginative charm of 
the book but possesses the important merit of safety in as much as it 
keeps the reader on the solid ground of fact instead of the slippery soil 
of speculation Moreover, the author has contented himself with the 
modest role of “showman” (the term is his own), introducing the speak- 
ers and inserting commentary here and there but in the main letting 
them speak for themselves; so that most of the time we are meeting the 
ipssisima verba of the Masters. Such a course can not be commended 
too highly to those writers on Mysticism who are prone to begin with 
certain preconceived notions of their own and then to select passages 
from a variety of witnesses of every conceivable type, fashioning a sort 
of mosaic of sentences and paragraphs detached from their context. This 
would be objectionable enough if it were nothing more than poor schol- 
arship; but it is more serious. For of its very nature Mysticism can 
not be a purely intellectual interest but touches the root of man’s being. 
Hence, to a scientific acquaintance with the Theology of the Catholic 
Church a writer on Mysticism must add a familiarity with the text of 
mystical writers studied separately and an understanding of their 
terminology. For we must remember that the attempt to express in 
ordinary human language the experiences of the higher forms of con- 
templation is never satisfactory, least of all to the Mystic himself; so 
that each person favoured with these experiences is obliged to devise a 
sort of language of his own which can be understood only after very 
special study. Neglect of this simple precaution has produced much 
misunderstanding, as for example in regard to the phrase used by St. John 
of the Cross, “The Dark Night of the Soul.” Sound Historical Method is 
nowhere more in demand than in a study of Mysticism, since the prac- 
ical consequences of error can be simply horrible. In all this the author 
of Western Mysticism has set a splendid example; and his book is worth 
any number of those which in recent years have been issuing from the 
pens of writers not possessing the equipment necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of a task so delicate. 

Secondly: It is to be noted that of the three saints studied two, St. 
Augustine and St. Gregory, are pre-mediaeval. This is a healthy sign. 
We are now passing through a period wherein to the ignorant contempt 
of the Middle Ages so common a hundred years ago has succeeded an 
admiraton for that time which is in danger of going to the opposite ex- 
treme. Even outside the Church men whose ancestors would have nothing 
mediaeval are putting up Gothic buildings and poring over the Summa 
of St. Thomas. There is so enormous an amount of good in all this that 
one hesitates to say a word against it. Yet it may not be amiss to point 
out that to admire the Middle Ages does not imply that we. must ignore 
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everything else. That would be a most “un-mediaeval” state of mind; 
for surely the people of that happy time did not manifest any great 
readiness to forego the tradition they had received from the patristic and 
sub-patristic periods. Mediaevalism can miss the mediaeval spirit just 
as liberalism can be illiberal, for all “isms” are misleading. The 
Catholic must never lose sight of the fact that the Church is of every 
age, and while benefitting by the splendid heritage of the centuries that 
produced the Dies Irae and the Cathedral of Chartres and the Scholastic 
Philosophy he must not suffer himself to be turned from the more ancient 
heritage bequeathed by the period that elapsed between the Peace of 
Constantine and the accession of Gregory VII. In some respects that 
epoch provides more lessons for us today than do the Middle Ages. Take 
the matter of Architecture alone: It may well be that a return to the 
earlier Romanesque and Byzantine types, modified to suit our needs, 
would be more practical than the erection of churches in a style de- 
veloped by a period in which Catholic life manifested itself under forms 
considerably different from those possible with us. And the same may 
be said of other departments of ecclesiastical interest. Our age re- 
sembles the patristic more than it resembles the mediaeval; and since we 
must go back for models perhaps we could not do better than follow 
Abbot Butler’s example and devote more time to that period which after 
all was closer to the days of the Apostles. 

This suggests a further reflection: One of the most curious and most 
amusing manifestations of “mediaevalism” is the tendency to ascribe to 
that period everything one chooses to admire. This appears with 
especial pertinacity in the domain of liturgical study. For instance, the 
beautiful and dignified early form of the Roman chasuble, the form 
already ancient in the Rome of St. Gregory, is quaintly dubbed “Gothic,” 
a regrettable misnomer that has caused a vast amount of unnecessary 
misunderstandng. In point of fact the “Gothic” age was in Liturgy an 
age of decadence, with its enormous lengthening of choir offices etc. And 
it was only during the reign of Pope Pius X that the Roman Breviary 
was finally purged of the last vestiges of these undesirable “mediaeval” 
accretions So that no student of Liturgy, highly though he may esteem 
that much lauded era, can bestow on it the unstinted admiration de- 
manded by some of its partisans. 

But this is by way of digression. What we set out to say was that, 
as the author of Western Mysticism has taken two of his studies from 
the patristic age, we should like to see further studies on the great 
Mystics of that time. There is a mine of wealth for him who is pre 
pared for the labour of digging. To mention a few names at random: 
St. Anthony of Egypt, St. Paul the First Hermit, the Abbot Moses, why 
have we not studies on Mysticism based on their recorded experiences? 
And even the scanty materials for the life of St. Benedict furnished by 
St. Gregory in the Second Book of his Dialogues would provide material 
for investigation, particularly chapter XXXV in which the famous vision 
is recorded. Here again Dom Butler has indicated a path that others 
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ought to enter upon. Perhaps it needed a Benedictine to do this, for 
the Black Monks have never lost the patristic tradition. While not mis- 
prizing the treasures offered by the modern Church they have steadily 
based the spiritual training of their novices on the actual text of the 
Fathers and their best patristic work is rooted in what amounts to a 
genuine personal affection for those primitive heroes of the Faith. We 
might do worse than imitate them and seek our inspiration in piety, in 
art and in learning amid the days of St. Leo and St. Gregory and the 
time immediately subsequent, which saw the flowering of the Roman Rite 
and the erection of those impressive basilicas which even in decay con- 
tribute so vastly to the charm of modern Rome. 





By a curious co-incidence, at the very time of setting down these re- 
marks we lit upon the following suggestive passage from “The Periodi- 
zation of History” by Dr. Emerton of Harvard (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll,), 
vol. 52, pp. 59-69: “The phrase ‘Dark Ages’ has somehow fixed itself with 
fatal firmness in the usage of English writers. When it began, what 
its original implications were or what its limits in time or place, I have 
not been able to discover. So far as I know it has no equivalent in any 
of the languages of modern Europe. Precisely what it means I have 
never understood. Wherein consists the ‘darkness’ it tries to express? 
Is it in the condition of mind of the peoples who were then doing the 
world’s work? Or is it in the comparative meagreness of the historical 
record of those times? Or may it be—absit omen!/—in the general ig- 
norance of otherwise well informed persons as to what was really taking 
place in one of the world’s greatest transition periods, a period of trans- 
formation from one clearly marked set of social institutions to another?... 
Darkness there may well be, somewhere; but darkness is a very poor kind 
of medium through which to penetrate into the secret of a great human 
development. Our business as historians is to dissipate darkness by uti- 
lising every ray of light we can bring to bear upon the problem before 
us. To dismiss an important section of our subject by labelling it ‘dark’ 
is to evade our problem, not to solve it....Almost the same may be said 
of the use of the word ‘mediaeval’ as a term of classification. Dean Mait- 
land, in his volume of historical studies grouped under the title of The 
Dark Ages, published in 1844, uses the title as synonymous with ‘Middle 
Ages’ and defines it in his sub-title as including the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries! Chronologically the word ‘mediaeval is applied 
with reckless indifference to any term of years between the fourth century 
and the seventeenth. Topically it is often made to include anything that 
is not obviously Roman or patently modern. As a word of appreciation 
or opprobrium it is applied to whatever we like or dislike. I have heard 
a Gothic enthusiast say: ‘The mediaeval man was constantly surrounded 
by objects of beauty. We are all familiar with the handy locution which 
consigns all ideas that are not progressive to the limbo of the ‘mediaeval.’ 
And yet ‘mediaeval’ is a thoroughly useful and appropriate term if only 
we will use it in the right way and in the right place.” 
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These words are weighty and merit serious consideration. Between 
the man who sees in the “mediaeval” period nothing but light and beauty 
and the man who sees in it nothing but ignorance and squalor there is 
perhaps not much to choose—supposing them to be talking about the same 
thing! Burke has warned us against indicting a whole nation; it is 
equally foolish to indict a whole epoch or to praise a whole epoch. One 
must preserve a balance of judgment in these matters. The ability to 
make distinctions and to perceive good and evil co-existing is incumbent 
on one who would interpret the past. It is the evidence of such qualities 
that makes a small book like Ehrhard’s Das Mittelalter (Munich, 1908) 
more valuable than many tomes far more pretentious. 





To turn our attention to a different topic: When Mr. Root visited 
South America in 1906 he was unable to include in his itinerary the Re- 
public of Ecuador. The announcement of the journey of Mr. Secretary 
Hughes to the Pan-American Conference in Chile aroused the hope that 
this time the land of Garcia Moreno would have an opportunity to wel- 
come an American Cabinet Minister, but apparently Ecuador is again to 
be omitted. Without questioning the reasons for the decision one must 
none the less regret it, for to the Catholic the little country on the west 
coast will ever have a special claim to gratitude as being the only one 
in the world whose government sent to Victor Emmanuel a formal protest 
against the occupation of Rome in 1870 The story is too well known to 
require repetition here; but a reminder of such incidents seems necessary 
from time to time, in view of the readiness of some of us to forget them. 
Thus, the hundredth anniversary of Garcia Moreno’s birth, which occurred 
on December 24, 1921, went almost unnoticed by American Catholics. The 
fiftieth anniversary of his assassination (it may without straining be 
called a martyrdom) will come on August 6, 1925. Catholic societies 
might fittingly avail themselves of the occasion to vindicate the memory 
of one who stands in the foremost rank of American Catholic laymen. 
Not only was his work for the Church prodigious but had he lived to 
see the material improvements he planned carried out Ecuador would be 
today far better off than she is in regard to such matters as sanitation, 
internal order and means of communication. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s little 
biography in the St. Nicholas Series (New York, 1908) would serve ad- 
mirably as an introduction to further study; but we still await an ade- 
quate treatment in English of this noble life. Even in other languages 
there is not an abundance of printed works. The volume of Herrera: 
Apuntes sobre la vida de Garcia Moreno is extremely rare, and the 
French Life by Berthes needs to be brought up to date. Still his career 
is sufficiently known to warrant more attention than Catholics of the 
United States appear inclined to bestow upon it. 

But in respect of South America there is a need more fundamental 
than even a biography of Garcia Moreno, and that is a good Historical 
Atlas. The works that go under this title almost ignore South America, 
and the maps given in books dealing with South American history are 
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far too few. To the teacher this is a serious hindrance and the situation 
ought to be remedied as soon as possible. For that matter, a map of 
South America as that continent is today presents pitfalls, as witness the 
hornet’s nest stirred up by the admirable chart recently issued by the 
National Geographic Society. Despite the care with which disputed ter- 
ritory was indicated citizens of some of the South American countries 
were indignant at the manner in which some of the boundaries were 
marked. But trouble of this sort would hardly await the cartographer 
who would undertake to issue a series of maps designed to illustrate the 
history of the country from the Spanish and Portuguese occupations to 
the Wars of Independence. And one of the points that such a work ought 
to make clear is the difference in race of the various groups of settlers 
from the Hispanic Peninsula. We are too ready to call them all “Span- 
iards” and to overlook the important fact that they represented diverse 
ethnical and cultural strains in their own land and carried those diversi- 
ties with them to America. This explains much of South American his- 
tory, such as the fact that the various political divisions there have not 
co-alesced into one nation; but it can not be adequately grasped without 
a good map. 


E. R. 
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Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620-1730. By Thomas 
Goddard Wright. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1920. Pp. 322. $6.00. 


Edited by his widow, prefaced with a memorial note by Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, under whose guidance the work was 
performed, this volume by the late Dr. Wright, of Yale, is a study 
in a field that has never received the thorough research that its 
importance demands. The political side of early American colo- 
nial life has had many and able investigators, but the cultural be- 
ginnings have been all but wholly neglected. The present vol- 
ume, therefore, may be rightly regarded as a pioneer, but no 
mere preliminary survey. Dr. Wright delved so deeply that lit- 
tle remains for future scholars. The book will become a stand- 
ard source. 

The purpose of Dr. Wright’s investigations is to determine 
the nature and extent of culture in the colonies—in particular, 
the Massachusetts Bay settlements during the first century of 
colonial life—and to study the relation between this culture and 
the literature written. From the evidence gathered, Dr. Wright 
concludes that, as far as education and literary culture were con- 
cerned, the colonists were under no serious disadvantage in com- 
parison with their contemporaries in England; and as for liter- 
ary production, “if no great literature was produced by the Puri- 
tans in New England, it may be not because they were in New 
England, but because little great literature was produced by the 
Puritans anywhere” (p. 85). 

Education, from the very beginning, held an important place. 
The founders, with the exception of the Plymouth settlers, who 
were mostly plain farmers, included such a large proportion of 
university men as to give the colony a “cultural tone unique in the 
history of colonization” (p. 16). Oxford and Cambridge were 
well represented. It was natural that early provisions were 
made for the education of the young. Not satisfied with private 
tuition for the sons of the colony, the General Court in 1636 voted 
£400 for the establishment of a college. Although primarily im- 
parting religious instruction, Harvard did not neglect secular 
subjects, and at all times, “attempted to give as much culture as 
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the English universities” (p. 20). The high quality of scholar- 
ship at Harvard is attested by the fact that a number of English 
Puritans entered their sons, and that some of the graduates held 
posts of distinction abroad. One of these, Nathaniel Mather, 
wrote back to his relatives in New England in 1651: “Tis incredi- 
ble what an advantage to prefermit it is to have been a New Eng- 
land man.” Later, Cotton Mather observed that from the found- 
ing of Harvard, “Old England had more ministers from New, 
than our New-England had since then from Old.” 

The last half of the first century saw “a large and steadily 
growing body of educated men” and a considerable advancement 
in general intellectual interests. Several colonies were members 
or correspondents of the Royal Society. Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, 
the first in America to experiment with inoculation for small-pox, 
received flattering attentions from English scientists, and Cotton 
Mather carried on an extensive correspondence with continental 
scholars. Graduate students in Harvard were sufficiently trained 
in mathematics and astronomy to compile many of the almanacs. 
The Cartesian philosophy, by 1700, had gained considerable in- 
fluence, and the Copernican theory was accepted, although with 
hesitation. With the opening of Yale College in 1701, education 
received an added impetus. 

Nor was interest in primary education lacking. As early as 
1647 a law was passed in Massachusetts requiring every town- 
ship, after reaching the number of fifty householders, to appoint 
some one to teach children to read and write, and when the town 
increased to one hundred families to set up a grammar school. 
The significance of this legislation will be appreciated when it is 
recalled that there was no compulsory school law in England un- 
til two hundred years later. Evidently the colonists suffered no 
educational hardship by removal to the New World. 

Of greater interest are Dr. Wright’s discoveries concerning the 
books and libraries of the colonists. Although only fragmentary 
records remain, there is sufficient evidence to show that the early 
New Englanders never lacked reading matter. The founders 
brought with them, and continually increased their collections by 
importations from England. William Brewster, at his death in 
1643, had a library of almost four hundred volumes. In 1640 
John Winthrop, Jr., owned over a thousand. There was hardly 
a family without a few volumes; references to books are found in 
almost all the extant inventories of estates. In addition to these 
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private collections, the Harvard Library and the Public Library, 
as well as such semi-public libraries as that maintained by James 
Franklin in the office of the New England Courant for the con- 
venience of writers, were available. The Harvard Library cata- 
logue of 1723 listed 3100 titles. 

Books were greatly in demand as the establishment of print- 
ing-presses and bookshops would indicate. As early as 1638 a 
press was set up at Cambridge, and soon after was followed by 
others throughout the colonies. Hezekiah Usher, as a bookseller, 
was known in 1647, and before 1700 a score of men were engaged 
in the book trade in Boston. 

Puritan libraries were largely devotional and theological. Yet, 
the classics were in many of the libraries, and as the colonies 
grew in liberality, books of a secular nature became more popu- 
lar. The following titles appear frequently in various records: 
Bacon’s Essays and Advancement of Learning, More’s Uto- 
pia, Montaigne’s Essays, a Book of Jests. One of the most 
curious items is the Vision of Piers Plowman, found in Gover- 
nor Dudley’s library. Imaginative literature appears to have 
been read. In 1686, John Dunton, Boston bookseller, writing of 
one of his customers, says, “The chief Books she bought were 
Plays and Romances; which to set off the better, she would ask 
for Books of Gallantry.” 

Shakespeare’s plays do not seem to have reached New Eng- 
land before 1722, when Franklin announced that together with 
The Spectator, The Trukish Spy, Hudibras, Aristotle’s 
Politics, and St. Augustine’s Works, they might be read in the 
office of the Courant. The next year Harvard obtained Shakes- 
peare’s works. Milton’s Paradise Lost met with earlier favor. 
In 1683 four copies of the epic were shipped to Boston, and in 
1714 Yale acquired Milton’s complete works as part of a donation 
including the works of Chaucer, Ben Johnson, and Spenser. Har- 
vard received a “new & fair Edicon” of Milton’s poetry in 1721- 
1722. 

People with such a remarkable record for education and liter- 
ary culture, naturally desired to produce some writing them- 
selves. The creative faculty was always active; in fact, Dr. 
Wright asserts, it is probable that the founders of the colonies 
“wrote more than they would have written had they remained in 
England, and that the quality of their work was not lowered by 
their removal” (p.95). During the first fifty years, the literary 
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output was considerable. The press in Cambridge, from its es- 
tablishment till 1670, published 157 works among which were 26 
almanacs (many containing verse), 19 books in the Indian lan- 
guage, 63 religious books, 12 Harvard theses, 22 legal and official 
publications, 3 school texts, 4 books of poetry, and several his- 
tories and biographies. The actual number of books written 
was far greater, for the colonists sent all important books to Lon- 
don for publication and distribution. Then, too, several works, 
such as Bradford’s “History of Plymouth Plantation” and Win- 
throp’s “Journal,” were not printed until fifty or a hundred years 
later. During the next fifty years (1670-1720), although there 
was a noticeable decline in both quantity and quality, the new 
generation continued to produce a large body of sermons, alma- 
nacs, religious verse, and miscellaneous prose. Chief among 
these were The Wonders of the Invisible World, Magnalia, 
Sewall’s Diary, and Sarah Kemble Knight’s poetry. 

Yet, in the entire output of the century, there is little of per- 
manent value. Not a single work can, strictly, be regarded as 
belles lettres. This absence of fine literature is attributed by 
literary historians to colonial provincialism. But Dr. Wright 
grants this to be only an indirect cause. The real reason, he 
finds, was Puritanism: “Their education and literary culture 
were not greatly affected by their removal to a new land. For 
just that reason their literary activity was little affected by their 
change. If no fine poetry was produced, it was because the 
Puritans had few poets of ability and of them none chose to come 
to New England..... If a poet of real ability had come to Boston, 
he would not have ceased to be a poet” (p. 93). Puritanism in 
Old England, surrounded by more wholesome and human influ- 
ences, produced a single great poet; Puritanism in New England, 
left to itself, could produce none. Nothing worthy of the name 
of literature was written until well into the eighteenth century, 
when new blood had been infused into colonial life, and Puritan- 
ism had lost its hold. 

Not the least valuable contribution is the appendix, which con- 
tains several colonial invoices of books received from England, 
selected titles from Harvard catalogues of 1723 and 1725, and 
stray lists of books. Because of lack of space the libraries of 
Bradford, the Mathers, and Winthrop are not included, but may 
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be found in Dr. Wright’s doctoral manuscript in the Yale library. 
A serviceable biblography completes the volume. 


JAMES C. MCGRAW. 





Buddhist Parables, Translated from the Original Pali. By Eu- 
gene W. Burlingame. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1922. Pp. xxix+348. 


To the reader of the Buddhist Legends, published by the au- 
thor a year ago in three large volumes, this new work on Bud- 
dhist Parables may prove somewhat disappointing. Not that 
the excellence of translation has not been maintained; there is 
the same fine literary flavor permeating the present volume. The 
fault is that the title of the book does not justify a very large part 
of its contents, and that the book does not contain as large amount 
of new matter from Buddhist sources as one might like to see. 

In the book under review very many Buddhist stories and ex- 
cerpts, already ably translated, are offered to English readers as 
parables when they are not parables at all. A parable, properly 
speaking, is a moral lesson conveyed in the form of a brief story 
that, while often based on common experience, is not meant to be 
taken for an actual occurrence. It differs little from the simili- 
tude, except that the “just as” is left out. The moment a ficti- 
tious story makes pretense of being a fact of history, even though 
it points a moral or religious lesson, it ceases to be a parable. If 
it be a story of the past, associated with some historic personage 
and handed down by earlier generations, it is properly called a 
legend. Now the author seems to overlook this distinction, for 
he sets down as parables very many passages that are simply 
legends. The first four chapters of his new book have not a 
single story that deserves the name of parable, and with the ex- 
ception of the first two excerpts, the same may be said of chapter 
VI. Most of these would-be parables are taken from the Jataka 
tales, edifying legends describing episodes in the previous births 
of the Buddha. The author’s selection from this rich mine of 
Buddhist folk-lore is just as much, and just as little, a set of 
parables as are the large remaining number of these highly in- 
teresting legends. It is true that in the stereotyped ending to 
each Jataka tale Dr. Burlingame uses the term, “this parable.” 
In the classic translation of the Jataka tales by Chalmers, Rouse 
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and others, edited by E. B. Cowell (The Jataka, Vols. I-VI, 1895- 
1907) we find in place of this parable the more appropriate terms, 
this lesson, this discourse, this tale. That this is the right mean- 
ing seems to be revealed in the introductory paragraph attached 
to each Jataka where the particular tale is referred to in Dr. 
Burlingame’s own translation as “the following story of the 
past.”* Now the author has seen fit to set before his readers un- 
der the name of parables no less than twenty-seven of the Jataka 
tales. In view of the fact that the Jataka, 550 in number, have 
already been published in an English translation so excellent as 
to leave nothing to be desired, the question naturally presents 
itself, why should the author devote his valuable time to doing 
over in part what has already been done so well, especially as 
the field of Buddhist lore not yet opened to English readers is 
still vast in extent? 

A like question is suggested by another large amount of mat- 
ter in this volume that is not new. Chapters VII and IX are 
chiefly made up of stories in slightly varying form that have al- 
ready been published in his recent Buddhist Legends. What 
were there presented as legends from the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary are now served up as parables from the Anguttara Com- 
mentary and other sources. They are the same stories of the 
past with minor variations,—Kisa Gotami, Patacara, Visakha’s 
Sorrow, Ghosaka, Little Wayman, Nanda the Elder, Visakha’s 
Marriage, King Kappina and Queen Anoja, Khema, Nanda. One 
is tempted to ask, is it worth while to give these new versions of 
the same stories, while so many bits of Buddhist lore equally in- 
teresting remain sealed in the original Pali? 

Chapter VIII, a part of chapter X and chapters XI to XV in- 
clusive comprise matter fairly true to the title of the book; but 
chapter XI, one of the lengest in the series, has nothing new to 
offer to the reader. It is wholly made up of excerpts from the 
Milindapaia, The Questions of King Milinda, of which there is 
an admirable translation by Rhys Davids in volumes XXXV and 
XXXVI of the Sacred Books of the East. Is another translation 
of this work, even in part, needed? A like objection might be 
made to chapter VIII, the contents of which were already well 
translated by Rhys Davids in his Digha Nikaya, London, 1899. 

In a work which bears the title, Buddhist Parables Translated 


*Cf. pp. 1, 6, 11. 
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from the Original Pali, the last chapter, XVI, has the appearance 
of being a decided misfit; for the bulk of its contents, instead of 
being translations from the Pali, has been drawn from late Sans- 
krit and Chinese-Sanskrit sources belonging to the Northern Ma- 
hayana School of Buddhism. Three of these, as the author ac- 
knowledges in his preface, “are English translations of French 
translations of Chinese translations of Sanskrit originals dating 
from about the beginning of the Christian era.” It is regretta- 
ble, too, that the chapter should have been given the title, Para- 
bles of the Sacred Heart of Buddha, a caption both inappropri- 
ate and objectionable as well to the reverent Christian. Apart 
from the point that there are no parables in the chapter, but only 
legends, a goodly number of these are not concerned with the 
Buddha at all. Such is the group of legends exalting the chastity 
of the Buddhist nun Subha, with their interesting parallel stories 
taken from mediaeval legends. This group, of which more will 
be said presently, constitutes a distinct category by itself. Such 
again is the Chinese Buddhist legend (no. 210) with the title, 
Jeweler, Monk and Goose, which tells how a pious Buddhist monk, 
suspected of stealing a gem that a goose had swallowed, allowed 
himself to be beaten and strangled nearly to death in order to 
save the life of the goose. The only apparent reason for bring- 
ing in this story seems to be that it contains the laudatory line 
addressed by the jeweler tc the monk on discovering his inno- 
cence, “Thou art a treasury of merits,” which the author sees fit 
to apply in a headline to the Buddha. (Cf. pp. 212 and 289). 
Even in such legends as concern the Buddha, one finds but little 
to justify the emphasis which Dr. Burlingame lays on the phrase, 
“the sacred heart of Buddha,” an emphasis which one does not 
find in the texts themselves. In the episode taken from the 
Dhammapada Commentary, I, 1 (no. 204), we find ascribed to 
the Buddha the words, “My own glorious head have I cut off! 
Mine eyes have I torn out! My heart’s flesh have I uprooted!” 
It is plain that here no more emphasis is laid on heart than on 
head and eyes. The only other text in which there is any men- 
tion of the word, heart, is the Chinese-Sanskrit legend (no. 212) 
of King Shibi and the Bird. This tale, which is plainly depend- 
ent for its motif on the Vinaya legend of the devout Suppiya, 
who, to supply broth for a sick monk, cuts flesh from her thigh, 
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and is next day healed by the Buddha,’ tells how the Buddha in 
a previous existence as good King Shibi, in order to save from 
destruction the pigeon pursued by Indra in the form of a hawk, 
cuts flesh from his thigh, and then from all his bones, to satisfy 
the hunger of the bird of prey, whereupon Indra assumes his 
godlike form, and the king is made whole once more. Conscious 
of his destiny to become one day the Buddha, he exhorts him- 
self in his pain with the words, 


O my heart, preserve thy firmness! 
Thou alone, O my heart, 
Art called to be the savior of all. 


This latter couplet, and the declaration made a little further 
on that the object of his self-sacrifice is to obtain the great en- 
lightenment and thereby procure salvation for all living beings, 
are printed by Dr. Burlingame in capitals, as being of great sig- 
nificance. The author is too accurate a scholar to assert that 
texts like these have exercised an influence on Gospel thought, 
for none of them is demonstrably pre-Christian ; but may not the 
undiscriminating reader be led to form this conclusion from the 
way in which these texts have been grouped and emphasized? In 
the mind of the reviewer it would have been much better had 
these texts been published elsewhere under some such title as 
Legends Illustrative of the Buddha’s Self-sacrificing Compassion. 
Under a title like this might well be included such stories from 
the Pali as Jataka 316, accounted in the Jataka Commentary as 
the highest example of self-sacrificing generosity, according to 
which the Buddha in his pre-existence as the Wise Hare, leaped 
joyfully into the fire in order to become food for the begging 
Brahman ;' also Jataka 72, on the Elephant and the Ungrateful 
Forester, in which we are told that the Buddha in his former ex- 
istence as an elephant, yielding to the unworthy requests of an 
ungrateful man he had befriended, let him twice saw off por- 
tions of his tusks, and finally dig the stumps out of his lacerated 
jaws.‘ Nor should be omitted the celebrated Vessantara Jataka, 
550, which tells how the Budda, in his next-to-last existence as 


* Mahavagga, VI, 23, 1 ff. 
*Cf. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 1900, pp. 274 ff. 
‘This tale is given by the author in the first chapter of his book. 
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prince, denied no request made of him, and being banished from 
his father’s kingdom because of his excessive generosity, even 
gave away his wife and children. Only a meagre reference is 
made to this interesting tale in the present volume. 

The genuine parables and similitudes contained in the work, 
especially in chapters XII to XV are to a great extent new mat- 
ter, and make very interesting reading. In view of the liberal 
use of the Digha Nikaya and the Milindapajiha, the author might 
have done well to incorporate a few appropriate passages from 
the Vinaya, such as the fine similitude of the lute, which emits 
the right sounds only when the strings are neither too taut nor 
too slack; also the likening of the monk emancipated in heart to 
a mountain of solid rock, unmoved by winds and storms from 
north, south, east or west.° 

Not the least interesting feature of the whole work, though 
quite out of place in the present volume, is the comparison be- 
tween the Buddhist and the medieval Christian legends (not 
parables) of the plucking out of one or both eyes by a saint to 
check the solicitation of a carnal minded suitor. 

The legend of the Buddhist nun, Subha, preserved in Pali both 
in prose and verse, tells how the young nun passing through a 
mango grove is accosted by a libertine, who is struck with the 
beauty of her eyes and basely tries to seduce her. To repel his 
advances, she plucks out her eye and hands it to him with the 
words, “Here is thine eye. Take it.” The libertine goes off dis- 
comfited, and the nun, repairing to the Teacher, finds her eye re- 
stored. 

Similar stories are told of St. Brigid of Kildare, of St. Lucy 
of Syracuse, and of St. Lucy of Alexandria. In the medieval le- 
gend of St. Lucy of Syracuse, the virgin, in order to repel the re- 
peated solicitation of a young man madly in love with her for the 
beauty of her eyes, cut out both her eyes and sent them on a dish 
to him with the message, “Here you have what you have sued for 
so earnestly. Pray leave me henceforth in peace.” The young 
man, shocked and brought to his sense of morality, did penance 
and became an exemplary Christian. As the saint knelt in 
prayer, her eyes were restored to her, more beautiful than be- 
fore. 

The close and frequent communication between the East and 


* Mahavagga, V. 1, 15-17, and 26. 
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West in the sixth and following centuries justifies the view of 
scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic, that some of the medieval 
legends told of the saints are of oriental origin. There is no dif- 
ficulty in admitting that the legend of St. Lucy, so strikingly 
similar to that of the Buddhist nun Sukha, is one of these inter- 
esting migrations from distant India. 

CHARLES F. AIKEN. 





The Planters of Colonial Virginia. By Thomas Jefferson Wert- 
enbaker. Princeton University Press: 1922. Pp. 260. 


Professor Wertenbaker, author of that capital work, Virginia 
Under the Stuarts, has made another notable contribution to colo- 
nial history in this volume on The Planters of Colonial Virginia. 
It is a stimulating book, somewhat novel in its viewpoint, pre- 
senting new interpretations based on thorough study and suc- 
cessful researches in the British Record Office. It is good his- 
tory, social and economic rather than political, and it is written 
in an enjoyable style. Dr. Wertenbaker’s findings may prove 
disconcerting to some of his fellow Virginians brought up on the 
old cavalier traditions and to some of his fellow historians who 
have accepted those traditions on faith. 

An introductory chapter describes the English economic back- 
ground and the vital need of colonies if England was to maintain 
her position in the European system. A second chapter, “The 
Indian Weed” tells the story of Virginia’s staple crop, the key to 
her prosperity. Statistics show the increase in poundage and 
value of tobacco, and its importance as a source of revenue and 
wealth to the empire and to the colony. Fulminations against 
the use of the weed ceased on the part of kings or eminent 
divines. To obtain labor for Virginia became the vital consid- 
eration of English statesmen and colonial planters. 

Wages in the colony averaged five times that paid in England 
where pauperism rose to thirty per cent, but the six pound pas- 
sage prevents voluntary emigration on a large scale. The in- 
dentured servant proved a temporary solution until superceded 
by black slavery. The indentured servant was the contract-labor 
immigrant of the time. Working out his passage in four or five 
years, the bondsman became a freeman, generally a yeoman 
farmer. Some indentured servants came voluntarily, others 
came through “importers” who thrived in the trade and were re- 
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spected ; some were felons driven by hunger to petty crime, and 
still others were political prisoners. In all about 100,000 came 
during the first century, some years as high as 2,000. Probably 
at any one time there were not more than 6,000 white servants, a 
fourth or fifth of whom were annually assimilated by the body 
of small farmers. This was a worthy stock approximately, 
ninety-five per cent Anglo-Saxon, according to the author’s esti- 
mate based on land titles and local records. However, it was not 
the cavalier, knightly class which old Virginia families prefer as 
ancestors. 

It was Anglo-Saxon, because English Protestant laborers were 
desired and because, too, it was the English labor market which 
was glutted and required relief. Political prisoners other than 
Cromwellians might be of Celtic blood as Scottish Covenanters 
after 1678, or Irishmen after 1649. Concerning the latter, the 
author writes: 

“When Drogheda was captured by Cromwell’s stern Puritan 
troops in 1649, some of the unfortunate rebels escaped the firing 
squad only to be sent to America to serve in the sugar and to- 
bacco fields. Just how many of these Irishmen fell to the share 
of Virginia it is impossible to say, but the number rises well into 
the hundreds, and the patent books of the period are full of head- 
rights of undoubted Irish origin” (p. 33). Such men found their 
way to the frontier where their identity was lost among the 
Scotch-Irish. 

The chapter on the “Virginia Yeomanry” refutes the old idea, 
accepted by historians of repute, “of a Seventeenth Century Vir- 
ginia in which the land was divided into large plantations owned 
by rich proprietors and tilled chiefly by indentured servants.” 
Statistics show the small proportion of white servants and rent 
records demonstrate the prevalence of holdings of small acreage. 
Historians have nodded, according to the author, because 
they have judged from the land patents, grants of thousands 
of acres, failing to note that such lands were distributed and 
sold in small parcels. The rent roll of 1704, preserved in the 
Record Office, is printed in full in the appendix. From it, one 
learns that nine-tenths of the farms were from fifty to at most 
five hundred acres, and that scarce a tenth were over that figure. 
But, it has been of that tenth of whom historians and novelists 
have written. Dr. Wertenbaker suggests that: “Instead of the 
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wealthy planter who surrounded himself with scores of servants 
and slaves, investigation reveals hundreds of little farmers, 
many of them trusting entirely to their own exertions for the 
cultivation of the soil, others having but one or two servants, 
and a bare handful of well-to-do men each having from five to 
ten, or in rare cases twenty or thirty servants and slaves” (p. 
57). 

Virginia, too, the author believes, was not so stoutly royalist 
as might be judved from the action of Sir William Berkeley and 
his council. The Commonwealth was a prosperous era with 
Virginia almost a self-governing republic and with Dutch ships 
carrying the tobacco crop to an unrestricted foreign market. The 
Restoration brought hard times and an enforcement of the Navi- 
gation Acts. Britain “lent too willing an ear to those who ar- 
gued that tobacco might be made to yield a goodly revenue to the 
crown without injury to the planters” (p. 67). The foreign 
market was prohibited, and London merchants were given a mo- 
nopoly of the trade. They made the prices for the raw and im- 
proved product and in addition there was the six pence tax. Vir- 
ginia faced hard times. Her population were in rags, for wool- 
ens were high, but not hungry because farming was more di- 
versified than is generally believed to have been the case. 

Improvement came after 1683, when Virginia accommodated 
itself to the Navigation Acts. Concerning their effect, the au- 
thor takes sharp issue with the late George Lewis Beer, who in 
his volume, The Old Colonial System, found little protest against 
the acts and no evidence of a connection with Bacon’s Rebellion. 
At any rate, tobacco crops were huge, Virginia and Maryland 
exporting from 35 to 48,000,000 pounds valued at $900,000 per 
year by the end of the century. The foreign market revived and 
saved the day, even though the trade had to pass through Eng- 
land as the staple. In 1690, a hundred merchantmen were en- 
gaged in the business and sixteen years later three times as many 
ships. Virginia had won her place in the scheme of the empire. 

The revival is explained by the heavy increase in black 
slavery. Negroes in 1650 made but two per cent of the popula- 
tion of 15,000; in 1670, Berkeley estimated them at five percent 
of the 40,000; but in 1730, they numbered twenty-six per cent of 
the total population of 114,000. They were becoming more effi- 
cient and cheaper than white labor. Indentured servants were 
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imported in smaller numbers. Small farmers removed to the 
frontier or to the Carolinas. Slavery meant large scale farm- 
ing, and the plantation system followed. The Council gave way 
to the representative House of Burgesses as the dominant branch 
of the government, and the House was to be the organ of the 
large planter. Sixty per cent of Virginians were without slaves 
in the seventeenth century, but cheap “niggers” wrought a so- 
cial, political, and economic revolution in the following century. 

The yeoman and the indentured servant gave way to the 
planter and his slaves. The old social division of Berkeley’s 
time was erased, and this, Professor Wertenbaker believes, ac- 
counts for the unanimity in 1775, “when the British Ministry 
tried to wring from the hands of the Assembly the all-important 
control over taxation which all knew to be the very foundation 
of colonial self-government.” 


R. J. P. 





Mediaeval Heresy and the Inquisition. By A. S. Turberville, 
M.C., M.A., B.Litt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 
vii + 264. 


This book falls into two distinct parts as the author himself 
divides it and as the title indicates. Part I. is entitled “Heresy,” 
Part II. “The Inquisition.” Starting by saying that the term 
“the Ages of Faith” as applied to the period between “the days 
of the Carolingian empire” (p.1) and “those of the Italian Re- 
naissance” (Ibid.) is “True only with important qualifications” 
(Ibid.) he announces that “it is with these qualifications that 
this book is concerned,” (Ibid.) and proceeds to show how and 
why heresy was treated as it was. Church and State being con- 
ceived as two aspects of society and heresy “regarded not as a 
purely religious matter, but also as a social danger” (p. 11) ex- 
plains much. For this reason it was punished by the secular 
arm, just as anarchy is suppressed by the State to-day. 

Beginning with an account of the well-known “Waldenses 
and Cathari” (Ch. II) he proceeds to the somewhat less familiar 
ground of Joachim of Flora and his “Everlasting Gospel,” thence 
to a consideration of the influence of the Christian followers of 
the chief non-Christian commentator on Aristotle, “the Moslem 
Inn-Roschd, Averrhoés,” (p. 58) and well concludes that “from 
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the fourteenth century Averrhoist, with his idea of the double 
truth, it is but one step to the fifteenth century humanist, openly 
indifferent to religion altogether, not troubling to consider 
whether such a thing as religious truth exists at all.” (p. 76) 
Thence he proceeds to a consideration of other fourteenth cen- 
tury movements, particularly those of Wiclif and Hus, with 
whom he, here and elsewhere, shows decided sympathy. 

The Chapter (VI) on “The Magic Arts” is interesting, 
though not particularly new. After telling of treatment, severe 
as it seems to us, meted out to “witches” by the Inquisition, he 
admits that “even in Protestant countries, where there was no 
Inquisition, the lot of the supposed witch in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was no more tolerable than in those countries where the 
Inquisition continued to flourish.” (p. 122) 

Though protesting in his preface that “this book does not 
profess to be a history, even the briefest, of the mediaeval In- 
quisition” and that “its main concern is with doctrine” (p. V) 
yet half the book is taken up with history and although doctrine 
is necessarily mentioned one is left with the feeling that it is by 
no means the major consideration. On the historical side he 
marshals facts well, but it is when he makes his inferences from 
the facts that we feel him unreliable. One feels that the Times’ 
remark about one of the author’s works of fiction almost suits 
here—“He has written and imagined well.” There is all 
through the book such a studied attempt at fairness, so much 
emphasis is laid upon the author’s impartiality as a witness 
that one looks askance at his conclusions. That one is justified 
in this feeling is evidenced by placing side by side two of his 
statements. He admits that the heretical sects, using the scan- 
dals in the Church as a pretext did not always exhibit “a higher 
standard of morality themselves. The reverse is sometimes the 
case,” yet he avows at the end of the work “as between the 
spiritual and intellectual ideals represented by the mediaeval 
Church and those represented by the majority of the sectaries 
the choice is self-evident. Wycliffites and Husites stand ob- 
viously upon a far higher plane.” (p. 242) Moreover his con- 
stant use of quotations from Lea as confirmation of his infer- 
ences, even though he admits that “Lea is. .inclined to be biassed 
in favour of all heretics” (p. 248) tends to weaken the force of 
much of his argument. 
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Heresy is not to be condoned as “essentially free choice in 
sphere of religious belief in contradiction to implicit obedience 
to doctrinal authority” (p. 229) and our easy-going modern 
tolerance of it, with the attendant evils of religious indifferen- 
tism is not on the whole such a great “service to the cause of 
human progress” (p. 243) as he would have us believe. 

FLOYD KEELER. 





Helden’ des Christentums. Herausgegeben von Konrad Kirch, 
S.J. Bonifatius-Druckerei, Paderborn, 1922. 


These brief biographies of Saints, five or more to each of 
twelve volumes (seven of which have appeared) form a kind 
of Church History. The Saints are so chosen, and their lives 
so elaborated as to reflect the struggles and triumphs of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth in the various periods of its exist- 
ence. The pictures of the sanctity, activity, and influence of 
these “Heroes of Christianity” are wonderfully compact, com- 
prehensive, and impressive. They evidently are the fruit of 
mature study and serious meditation. It is most gratifying to 
observe that all the lines in these pictures are genuinely his- 
torical, with no admixture of the legendary or undue emphasis 
laid on the miraculous. The extraordinary cannot indeed be 
eliminated from the lives of Saints. We are shown, however, 
also their interior struggles and other human traits, human 
frailties, and moments of weakness. While thereby they seem 
to come nearer to us, they appear for the same reason all the 
greater as conquerors in hard-fought battles against selflove 
and other human passions. In fact nobody can contemplate 
these “holy-pictures” without being moved with admiration for 
those whom they represent, and with new enthusiasm for the 
Church, the mother of all sanctity and greatness. The authors 
have furnished the proof that neither legendary additions nor 
an endless account of miracles is necessary to exhibit Saints in 
their true light as dauntless champions of Faith and morality, 
and as defenders of the best possessions of mankind. 

The biographies are divided into three groups: Early Chris- 
tianity, Medieval, and Modern times. The four little volumes 
of the first group (besides three of other groups), are finished. 
They are entitled: The Church of the Martyrs; Champions of 
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the Faith in the Orient; Teachers of the Occident; Monastic 
Saints. Appendixes give notes for the elucidation of some 
doubtful points, indicate the original sources on which each 
biography is based, and mention a few more extensive works 
for the benefit of those who may be desirous of further informa- 
tion. These notes are a very welcome addition, and incidentally 
help to accustom the reader to look for authorities of what is 
presented to him with the claims of historical truth. 
F. J. B. 





The Constitutional History of the Louisiana Purchase, 1803-1812. 
By Everett Somerville Brown, Ph.D. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1921. Pp. x+248. 


“The Louisiana Purchase gave such direction to the subse- 
quent thought of the people and led to such marshalling of po- 
litical forces that nearly all leading events of later American 
history were either traceable to or in some measure shaped or 
determined by it” (p. 2). Students of the Jefferson adminis- 
tration and of the era immediately subsequent will not consider 
these words of Cooley, quoted by Dr. Brown, exaggerated; 
rather they will welcome them as perhaps heralding a revival 
of interest in an event whose importance has been overshadowed 
by subsequent controversies, e.g., the slavery discussion and 
the Civil War. For the Louisiana Purchase settled in a most 
practical way a group of constitutional problems and thereby 
helped to determine the future development of the United 
States. It is then a disappointment that hitherto there has been 
no connected narrative of the affair emphasizing the constitu- 
tional aspect, and for this reason Dr. Brown’s contribution is 
assured a wide and eager circle of readers. 

Expectations will be justified. For while the author has not 
set out to present facts heretofore unknown (though he has 
incidentally added to our knowledge of detail) he has so 
arranged and presented the facts and so illustrated them, 
largely by material not before printed, as to have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to constitutional history. Besides the 
usual archive sources he has utilised chiefly: 

1—The Claiborne Papers and the Claiborne Correspondence 
relative to the Orleans Territory together with his Reports on 
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the Territorial Administration from the year of purchase (1803) 
to the year of the admission of Louisiana to statehood (1812) : 

2—The MS. Remains of Plumer, the New England states- 
man whose untimely death foiled his ambition of writing an 
American History. His Report on the Breckinridge Bill De- 
bates is here presented to the public for the first time; 

3—The papers of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Hamilton, 
Gallatin and Mason, which serve to evidence the more weighty 
political thought of the day. 

The work has been accomplished with admirable thorough- 
ness and forms a worthy addition to the University of California 
Publications in History, of which it is the tenth volume. 

E. RYAN. 





The Relation of British Policy to the Declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine. By Leonard Axel Lawson, Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 1922. Pp. 146. 

This work on the Monroe Doctrine was prepared as a doc- 
trinal thesis under the directions of Professor Hayes of Colum- 
bia. The Monroe Doctrine depended for successful enforcement 
upon the English attitude regarding continental intervention in 
South America. The placing of England’s navy in opposition 
to interference made possible the maintenance of the Doctrine. 
Without treaty or formal agreement, and actuated by deferring 
motives, England and America held similar policies. Perhaps 
for this reason the author treats in the first chapter the “Gene- 
sis of Anglo-American Harmony.” Herein are mentioned fac- 
tors calculated to produce this harmony, cooperation, in pre- 
revolutionary days a common heritage, the similar geographical 
situation and the possession by both of territory in North 
America. A chapter on “Great Britain and the Alliances” shows 
the main facts in the evolution of the estrangement and final 
opposition of British and Allied intervention policies. The en- 
forced return of revolted colonies to their allegiance meant 
monopoly of their trade by the parent state, and incidentally, 
economic disadvantage to Great Britain especially in reference 
to the Spanish American colonies. Hence, Great Britain’s re- 
peated refusals to join the Alliance in crushing internal revolu- 
tions and the maintenance of the status quo of legitimate gov- 
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ernments. When France, with the approval of the Alliance. 
succeeded by military force in restoring Ferdinand VII to the 
Spanish throne after a constitutionalist revolution, England re- 
garded the proceedings as “striking at the very roots of the 
British Constitution.” The chief reason for apprehension, how- 
ever, was the threatened undermining of British commercial 
interests in Spain. Fear for the outcome of a land war with 
the Alliance caused England to forget her principles favoring 
constitutional revolution and to refuse to oppose this French 
intervention in Spain. But should intervention policies reach 
out to the revolutionary republics in Spanish America where 
Britain was developing enormous trade markets then, said Can- 
ning: “Forbearance should stop,.... our naval superiority 
would tell.”” The economic factor determined British policy. 
“British Interests in South America” are next discussed. 
Statistics show the incredible increase of British commerce with 
Spanish America in the period between 1815 and the Franco- 
Spanish affair of 1823. These interests prompted the “sound- 
ing” of our minister, Benjamin Rush by Canning with a view 
to what is treated under the title of “The Anglo-American En- 
tente.” Had England been willing to extend recognition to the 
struggling republics, the efforts for an entente might have been 
successful, and the expedient of the Canning-Polignac negotia- 
tions and the French “Explanation” rendered unnecessary. 
The last chapter on “The Monroe Doctrine,” indicates the 
main forces that finally resolved independent action by the 
United States. These forces lay chiefly in the interests and dip- 
lomatic relations of England and in the traditional no-entangl- 
ing-alliance policy of the United States. Great Britain’s oppo- 
sition to intervention had become well known; therefore, a sepa- 
rate declaration of policy by the United States would be quite 
as effective as a joint pronouncement. Thus thought the Secre- 
tary of State, John Quincy Adams, when the advice of the con- 
servative Jefferson and Madison inclined to an entente. More- 
over, England’s covetous glances at Cuba, the complications of 
both English and Russian claims in the Oregon country, the 
conviction that the last of Canning’s five points would tend to 
prevent future American expansion, except with the consent of 
Great Britain were all considerations largely instrumental in 
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persuading Adams to insist upon a separate policy that would 
aim not only at intervention, but also at the acquisition of ad- 
ditional American territory by any European power, England 
included. Adams would have an understanding with Great 
Britain, yet would not make of his country a “mere cock boat in 
the wake of a British man-of-war.” In part, therefore, the 
Doctrine by opposing intervention represented an Anglo-Ameri- 
can policy, and Adams’ assurance of Britain’s cooperation 
rested “not upon her principles but upon her interests.” (p. 136) 
As far as interference was concerned, announcement at this time 
was calculated to throw the vast strength of the British navy in 
support of the Doctrine. But the extension of the Doctrine to 
the prohibition of further colonization by any European power 
was distinctly offensive to England, and a principle that has 
since caused Anglo-American disturbances. 

The volume contains a good account of international situa- 
tion behind the Monroe Doctrine, lays emphasis on the impor- 
tance of economic factors as a determinant of national policy, 
and seems inclined to favor a “hands-across-the-sea” diplo- 
macy for America. Subordinate consideration is given to the 
fact that the Monroe Doctrine served for the British policy as 
an endorsement and a strengthening. In the bibliography are 
mentioned the conventional secondary authorities, but the nar- 
rative is based chiefly on primary sources consisting for the 
most part of diplomatic correspondence, biographical sketches, 
and State Papers. The greater part of the volume is introduc- 
tory to the author’s proposition, which does not appear until the 
final chapter. Mr. Lawson has given a very accurate and inter- 
esting presentation of the evolution of Britain’s gradual es- 
trangement and ultimate opposition to the Alliances; to which 
he has joined an account of the relation of British policy to the 
ultimate success rather than initial declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


JOHN A. BURNS, O.S.A. 





The Treatise of Lorenzo Valla on the Donation of Constantine: 
text and translation into English. Christopher B. Coleman, 
Professor of History in Allegheny College. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922. Pp. 183. 


Dr. Coleman is to be commended for placing both the text 
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and translation of Valla’s Treatise on the Donation of Constan- 
tine at the disposal of students. The text, is only to be found in 
rare collections or in an unsatisfactory form, such as that of 
Bonneau. There was need, therefore, of a re-presentation of 
the text. This need has now been satisfied, and amply so by the 
happily placing of a translation page for page opposite the or- 
iginal. 

We have little fault to find with the accuracy of the transla- 
tion; it is literal, but still good English. Quite otherwise, how- 
ever, is the literary composition of the Introduction to the book. 
We fear that Dr. Coleman, like many others who have been sub- 
jected to a course of studies in which Latin is over-stressed, has 
worked so long and so laboriously over Valla’s treatise and 
other humanistic writings that his English has suffered both in 
style and in construction. He leaned too long on Valla as a lit- 
erary crutch to be able to walk well by himself. Witness. Is 
the following sentence clear at the first reading? 


“The Donation of Constantine—the most famous 
forgery in European history; papal authority—since 
the triumph of Christianity the most perennial ques- 
tion of European society; historical criticism—one of 
the most comprehensive, most alluring, and most 
baffling enterprises of the modern mind; Lorenzo 
Valla—the greatest of the professional Italian human- 
ists; these lines of study have converged, accidentally 
perhaps, to call forth the following pages.” (page 1) 


Again, 


“I wish to give public expression of my thanks to 
Professor Deane P. Lockwood, of Columbia University, 
for his kindness in reading my translation of Valla’s 
treatise and the many suggestions, and, improvements 
he indicated;” (page 8) 


Further, 


“The same is doubtless true in the case of other 
great names in the Renaissance. Meanwhile, there are 
those whose profession it is to teach European history 
and who are utterly unacquainted with mediaeval and 
later Latin.” (page 3) 





_—— - 
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We feel, too, that an introduction consisting of only eight 
pages is inadequate. Dr. Coleman’s belief that “a brief statement 
will suffice here,”’ because he has already written a doctoral dis- 
sertation on Constantine the Great and Christianity (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 
LX, no. 1), may be shared by those who have ready access to the 
Columbia Studies, not necessarily by those who do not. Many 
of the latter class would be satisfied with a brief summary of 
the material involved—a matter of a few pages. Since Dr. Cole- 
man must be brief, we may pass by, because of possible unfair- 
ness, his omitting mention of another independent doubter of 
the genuineness of the Donation of Constantine, Reginald 
Pecocke, bishop of Chichester about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Although Dr. Coleman’s writing is well within the limits of 
evidence, we may object to certain of his inferences and con- 
clusions, because of his disregard for some collateral and cir- 
cumstantial factors. Criticism may in time ascertain the date 
and place of the forgery and even discover the forger himself, 
but we doubt whether there will ever be agreement in the matter 
of its purpose so long as men are divided on the subject of the 
papacy. We, because of the limitations imposed on a review, 
can only remark that, if the language of the Donation has led 
Dr. Coleman to think that the document very probably origin- 
ated in the chancellery of Paul I (757-767), the medieval 
papacy, always eager to find legal foundations for its great as- 
sumptions, must certainly be credited with three centuries of 
either stupid or heroic self-denial in the use of the document. 
The earliest known use made of the Donation by the Papal Court 
was in 1054 in a letter addressed to the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople by Leo IX. We should, moreover, not forget that 
others besides the popes were interested in creating so founda- 
tional a document as the Donation purported to be. Gaul (not 
“France” as Dr. Coleman has it) was in the eighth century in- 
terested in proving the legality of the accession of Pippin the 
Short to the Frankish crown, and in the ninth century, in justi- 
fying the succession of Charles the Great to the imperial honors. 
Finally, we do not think that an attempt to supply “documen- 
tary warrant for the existence of the situation which had de- 
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veloped through a long-drawn-out revolution” is “characteris- 
tically mediaeval.” We should say that it is characteristic of 
Renaissance men to think that it is so. 

FRANCIS J. TSCHAN. 





Social and Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus and 
Terence. By Georgia Williams Leffingwell, Ph.D. Columbia 
University Studies. Vol. LXXXI, No. 1. New York, 1918. 
Ante-dating this study is no satisfactory work of reference 

on Roman manners for any period of the Republic. We have 

sketches of the Ciceronian epoch in the late Professor Fowler’s 

“Social Life” and scattered generalities with incomplete source 

references in more ambitious works; but the Republic still awaits 

a Friedlander. 

Due largely to an impression, only lately dispelled, that the 
chief literary sources of the period, Plautus and Terence, reflect 
Athenian life almost to the exclusion of Roman, the century 
before Cicero has been the most neglected section of this com- 
paritively neglected field. Such eminent moderns as Leo, Le- 
grande, and Wallon have insisted that Plautus and Terence, 
especially Plautus, offer much material for a study of Roman life 
in the Early Republic. Their contention has suggested to Dr. 
Leffingwell the chief source for her monograph, and her mono- 
graph justifies amply their contention. The De Re Rustica of 
Cato and the Histories of Polybius are the other sources. 

The indiscriminate employment of Greek and Roman ele- 
ments has been always the danger in handling the literary wit- 
nesses to Pre-Ciceronian Rome. Dr. Leffingwell proceeds with 
proper caution, and skill. 

Beyond its purely historical interest, this book serves as an 
excellent preliminary to the reading of Roman Comedy. Most 
of the stock characters of Plautus and Terence are established 
types of contemporary Roman society, and they are here dis- 
cussed in their natural surroundings. 

MARSHALL CAMPBELL. 

















MINOR NOTICES 


La Conngéte des Hommes. Par F. A. Vuillermet, O.P. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. Pp. 356. 


Father Vuillermet has written several volumes for young 
readers. His latest work is “un vrai code d’action de nous 
donner la vraie Méthode pour le conquéte des hommes.” His 
thesis is based upon the idea that National reconstruction is im- 
possible unless men return to Christ. The following phrase is 
actually a summary of the book: “Le Christianisme est l’4ame 
de notre pays, sou principe, sa vie: c’est done un patrimoine 
sacré que tous doivent defendre et propager.” 


A Dictionary of Religon and Ethics. Edited by Shailer Matthews 
and Gerald B. Smith. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


This is a disappointing volume. One of the collaborators 
says under the title “God” that the most important task of the- 
ology is “to reconstruct the fundamental conception of God in 
terms of modern philosophical demands.” Another in the 
article “Jesus Christ,” states we cannot trust the Gospels en- 
tirely for there has been an overlaying of the original “by popu- 
lar legend and theological reflections.” A third informs us that 
“Monkish vows, especially those of Eastern monks contain 
many survivals of the old tabu element.” The writer of the 
article on “Mortal Sin” seems to have nebulous notions of the 
meaning of a wilful transgression against the law of God. 


Mediaeval France: A Companion to French Studies, edited by 
Arthur Tilley. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


The History of France is the history not only of her politics 
but also of her geography, her industry and commerce, her 
language, her philosophy, her literature and her art. Thus it 
is ultimately the history of French culture, and culture is the 
dynamics of the thing we call “civilization.” If Mr. Wells had 
had a hand in this volume, it might have been better written, 
but it would have been written with a bias; whereas, intended 
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primarily as a textbook for serious students, it is a compendium 
of expert knowledge, up-to-date, useful for reference as well as 
for reading, and above all objectively presented. The volume 
is the work of ten writers, the majority of whom, are French- 
men. 


Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. Tickner, 
D.Litt. Pp. 733. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


In this new outline of English History the author has pro- 
vided a continuous survey of the English people from the so- 
cial and economic standpoints. It is a comprehensive study of 
the rise of the English people to their social and industrial su- 
premacy. 


Handbook of Canon Law. For Congregations of Women Under 
simple Vows. By the Rev. D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. New 
York: Fred. Pustet Co. 


A Commentary on Canon Law. Volume VIII. By the Rev. P. 
Charles Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. 


Commentarium in Codicem luris Canonici. Liber II. Auctore 
Guido Cocchi, Con. Miss. Tav ‘norum Augustae: Petrus 
Marietti. 


Father Lanslots’ book appears in its tenth edition “revised 
and enlarged to conform with the new Code of Canon Law.” 
The purpose of this excellent and scholarly manual is well ex- 
pressed in the closing paragraph of the Preface: 


As the laws of the church are made to be observed, 
religious should know them. The non-fulfilment of 
the law on the part of Superiors as well as of inferiors 
would be inexcusable when culpable ignorance is the 
cause of transgression. All should be properly in- 
formed of their respective duties. A “Handbook,” 
therefore, such as this, should be at the command of 
every member. 
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The learned Benedictine writer of A Commentary on Canon 
Law opens his eighth volume with a short introduction on 
criminology since this book treats of the “Penal Code” of the 
new Canon Law. As in his other volumes so here he appends 
an interpretation and commentary to each section. Part I 
wherein are treated the general principles and takes into ac- 
count recent findings of epileptic, neurasthenic and psychopathic 
states as bearing on responsibility. The volume closes with a 
complete index to the eight volumes. 

Father Cocchi’s book is a resumé of his lectures in the sem- 
inary of Brignole-Sale. It covers the assigned matter 
thoroughly. Every mechanical help is used to aid the pupil to 
make the proper accentuation of important over unimportant 
points. 











NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


Attraction of the Eucharist, The. Rev. William P. Kitchin, 
Ph.D. (Magnificat. Dec. 1922) 

Assay of American Democracy, An. Fr. Charles W. Eliot. 
(Current History, March. 1923.) 

Bohemian Scholars and Students at English Universities 
1347-1750. Robert F. Young. (English Historical Review, 
January. 1923.) 

Catholicism and the Commonwealth of Nations. Marcus 
Donovan. (Pilgrim. Jan. 1923) 

Christian Social Reform. Evelyn Underhill. (Pilgrim, Jan. 
1923) -_ 

Catholic Effort in Present-day France. Mary Ryan. (Black- 
friars. October. 1922) 

Church and Slavery, The. William M. Markoe, §8.J. 
(America, Feb. 17, 1922). 

Catholicism—The Mother of American Democracy. Syl- 
vester P. McNamara. M.A. (Truth, February. 1923). 

Church as the Opponent of Absolutism in the Middle Ages, 
The. Agnes Mary Hampson. (Truth. February, 1923). 

Crucifix of Limpias. (Fortnightly Review, February 15, 
1923). 

Cardinal Ehrle, S.J. (Fortnightly Review. February 15, 
1923). 

Central American Peace Treaties. Arnold Margolin. (Cur- 
rent History, March. 1923). 

Classics in Education. Rev. R. Knox, Oxon. (Jnter-Uni- 
versity Magazine. January, 1923). 

Church in Denmark, The. (Inter-University Magazine, 
January, 1923.) 

Catholic Social Action on England. John Baptist Reeves 
O.P. (Blackfriars. January, 1923). 

China Calling. James A. Walsh, M. Ap. (Catholic World. 
March, 1923.) 

“Comma Johanneum” in the Writings of the English Critics 
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of the Eighteenth Century, The. Ang. Blandan. (Irish The- 
ological Quarterly. July, 1922.) 

Doctrinal Preaching, Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
S.T.D., (Homiletic and Pastoral Review, February, 1923.) 

Don Quixote of the Pulpit, A. F. R. Bracey, O.P. (Black- 
friars, February, 1923.) 

Drei religidse Frauenromane. Sigmund Stang, S.J. 
(Stimmen der Zeit, January, 1923.) 

Decay of Religious Art, The. Anna McClure Scholl. 
(Catholic World, March, 1923.) 

El veredicto de S. Pablo sobre la religiosidad del paganismo 
II, L. Murillo. (Biblica, October, 1922) 

English Modernism. E. W. Barnes. (Pilgrim, January, 
1923) 


Ehrle, Francis, Librarian and Cardinal. (America, January, 
26, 1923) 


English Modernism. E. W. Barnes. (Pilgrim, January, 
1923.) 

Europe’s Tangled Problems. Irving Fisher. (Current His- 
tory, January.) 

Essai de Luthéranisme Catholique. P. Charles, S.I. (Now- 
velle Revue Théologique, Février, 1923.) 

English Bishops at the Lateran Council of 1139. Reginald 
Poole. (English Historical Review, January, 1923.) 

Early Irish Missionaries Abroad. John Ryan. (Jrish 
Monthly, January.) 

From Comparative Religion to History of Religions. A. 
Eustace Haydon. (Journal of Religion, Nov. 1922.) 

Filippi Msgr. and President Obregon. C. M. de Heredia. 
(America, February 10, 1923.) 

From Empire to Commonwealth. Philip Kerr. (Foreign 
Affairs, December.) 


Hope of the World, The. (Tablet, London, February 3, 
1923.) 


Hymns of the Liturgy, The. (Tablet, London, February 3, 
1923). 


Holy Rule and Civilization, The. Dom Columba Stenson, 
O0.S.B. (Pax, September, 1922.) 
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Heros und das Genie der Liebe, Der. Peter Lippert, S.J. 
(Stimmen der Zeit, January, 1923.) 

Inequalities Entailed by Social Expediency. Dr. C. Bruehl. 
(Central-Blatt and Social Justice, January, 1923.) 

Is the Public School the Child of the “Reformation.” “Ameri- 
canus”’ (Truth, February, 1923.) 

“In Prison and You Came to Me.” The Rev. Francis Day. 
(Tablet, London, January 27, 1923). 

Is Protestantism a Necessity? John D. Tibbits. (America, 
February 10, 1923.) 

Is Benedictine Life Contemplative? Dom Benedict Steuart, 
O.S.B. (Pax, December, 1922.) 

Identity of the Risen Body. F. E. O’Hanlon. (Jrish Theolo- 
gical Quarterly, July, 1922.) 

Influence of Race in History and Politics. G. C. Field. 
(Hibbert Journal, January). 

Jewish Problems in Eastern Europe, The. Arnold Margolin. 
(Current History, March, 1923.) 

Law Versus Order. (America, February 17, 1923). 

Lord Bryce and Modern Democracies. Prof. A. F. Pollard, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (History, January, 1923). 

L’Ungheria economica odierna. Mario Griffini. (L’Europa 
Orientale, Ottobre-Dicembre, 1922.) 

L’Albania ei rapporti con la Santa Sede. A. Lorecchio. 
(L’Europa Orientale, Ottobre-Dicembre, 1922.) 

Le Pragmatisme religieu. Arnold Reymond. (Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie, Juillet-Septembre, 1922.) 

Liberal Calvinism: The Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort 
in 1618. Herbert D. Foster. (Harvard Theological Review, 
January.) 

Modernist Movement in the Church of England, The. C. W. 
Emmett. (Journal of Religion, Nov. 1922). 

Madison’s Aversion to Bigotry. (Truth, February, 1923). 

More, Sir Thomas, A Calendar of the Correspondence of. 
Compiled by Elizabeth Nance Rogers. (English Historical Re- 
view, October, 1922.) 

Marsiglio of Padua. Part II. C. W. Previté-Orton. (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, January, 1923.) 
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Mission of Esdras. Edward J. Kissane. (Irish Theological 
Quarterly, July, 1922.) 

Note on the Hebrew inscription of Alma. E. Burrows. 
(Biblica, Oct. 1922). 

New Testament Teaching on the Descent of Christ, The. 
(The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Jan. 1923). 

New Modernism, The. (Fortnightly Review, February 15, 
1923). 

New Tendency in English Historical Study, A. Basil Wil- 
liams. (Canadian Historical Review, December, 1922.) 

Oregon’s School Bill. Rev. Cornelius Mennis, D.D., (Truth, 
February, 1923). 

Obstacles in Pan-American Concord. Samuel G. Juneau. 
(Current History, January, 1923). 

Oberammergau and Justification by Faith. W. F. P. Stock- 
ley. (Blackfriars, February, 1923). 

Priesthood and Democracy, The. (Magnificat, Dec. 1922). 

People of Palestine, The. A Hillard Atteridge. (America, 
Feb. 17, 1923). 

Philately and the Teaching of Modern History. Rev. 
B. D. Reed, (History, January, 1923). 

Popes and Freemasonry, The. Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., (Tablet, London, January 27, 1923). 

Pasteur Le Centenaire de. Arthur Vallé (Le Canada 
Francais.) 

Privilége Paulinien et Mariages mixtes. J. Creusen, S.I. 
(Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Février, 1923). 

Pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the Fifteenth Century, A. 
Edward Ingram Watkin. (Blackfriars, January, 1923.) 

Poetry in the Breviary. Carlton B. Walker, B.A., Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, (Pax, September, 1922.) 

Pittura in Polonia, La. M. A. Kulezycka. (L’Europa Orien- 
tale, Ottobre-Dicembre, 1922.) 

Religious Education in the United States. James H. Ryan, 
D.D. (America, January 27, 1923.) 

Religious Origin of Art. Francis P. Donnelly, SJ. 
(America, February 17, 1923). 

Roumanian Origins. Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson, D. Litt. 
(History, January, 1923). 
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Roman Peace, A. The Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Paz, De- 
cember, 1922.) 

Religiéses Gefiih!] als natiirliches Denken? Erich Przywara, 
S. J. (Stimmen der Zeit, January, 1923.) 

Regalia of Scotland, The. 1651-1660. Walter Seton. (Scot- 
tish Historical Review, January.) 

Spirit of Evangelical Christianity, The. Gerald Birney 
Smith. (The Journal of Religion, Nov. 1922). 

Star Chamber under the Tudors, The. A. F. Pollard. 
(English Historical Review, October, 1922.) 

Saint Francis de Sales, Le Troiséme Centenaire de. Maurice 
Laliberté (Le Canada Francais, Février, 1923.) 

Saints and the Stage, The. F. Johnson. (Pax, September, 
1922.) 

Stained Glass: Yesterday and To-day. Dom Theodore Baily, 
O.S.B. (Pax, December, 1922.) 

Shroud of Christ, The. G. Alexander Phare. (Catholic 
World, March, 1923.) 

Some Modern Periodicals. Mary Kolars, Catholic World, 
March, 1923.) 

Some New Light on Benedict XI. W. H. Stratton Hood. 
(Irish Theological Quarterly, July, 1922.) 

State Morality in International Relations. Bruce Williams. 
(American Political Science Review, February). 

True Story of the Virginia and the Monitor, The (Virginia 
Magazine of History, January, 1923). 

Tecumseh and Pushmataha. J. Wesley Whicker. (Jndiana 
Magazine of History, December, 1922). 

Une variante isolée d’un manuscrit confirmée par l’épi- 
graphie. G. de Jerphanion. (Biblica, October, 1922). 

Une lacune dans la philosophie religieuse due XVIIIe 
Siécle. P. Lobstein. (Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie re- 
ligeuses, Septembre-Octobre, 1922.) 

Versioni arabe dei profeti H. A. Vaccari. (Biblica, October, 
1922). 

Weakness of Protestantism in American Cities, The. 
William H. Leach. (Journal of Religion, Nov. 1922.). 
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Where all Roads Lead. I. The Youth of the Church, G. K. 
Chesterton. (Blackfriars October, 1922.) 

Why does the Catholic Church Oppose Freemasonry? Rev. 
Lucian Johnston. (Truth, February, 1923). 

Zur Marianischen Liturgie. Stanislaus v. Dunin-Borkow- 
ski. (Stimmen der Zeit, January, 1923.) 








NOTES AND COMMENT 


International Mistorical Congress.—Recently we received from the 
provisional Secretary an invitation to attend an International Historical 
Congress to be held during the Easter recess at Brussels. Regretfully 
we were obliged to decline the invitation. The American Catholic His- 
torical arranged to be represented by Dr. W. H. Atherton, of the 
University of Montreal. 

The programme of the Congress is appended: 


Ve CONGRES INTERNATIONAL 
DES SCIENCES HISTORIQUES 
(BRUXELLES, 1923). 


Sous le haut patronage de Sa Majesté le Roi des Belges. 


COMITE D’HONNEUR: 
Le Premier Ministre. 
Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. 
Le Ministre des Sciences et des Arts. 
Le Président de l’Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Le Recteur de |’Université de Bruxelles. 
Le Recteur de |’Université de Gand. 
Le Recteur de l’Université de Liége. 
Le Recteur magnifique de |’Université de Louvain. 
Le Président de la Commission Royale d’Histoire. 


Sur la proposition de la Royal Historical Society de Londres, les his- 
toriens belges se sont chargés de l’organisation du Ve Congrés Interna- 
tional des Sciences Historiques. 

On se souviendra que les Congrés précédents ont eu lieu a Paris 
(1900), Rome (1903), Berlin (1908), Londres (1913). 

Le Ve Congrés aura lieu 4 Bruxelles en 1923, pendant les vacances 
de Paques, du 8 au 15 avril. 

Il n’est guére besoin d’insister sur le succés qu’ont eu les quatre 
premiers Congrés, et en particulier celui de 1913. Le Congrés de 
Bruxelles pourra rivaliser avec eux au point de vue de sa portée scien- 
tifique, s’il est en mesure pouvoir compter sur de nombreux concours 
d’historiens étrangers. 

Le Comité organisateur espére ne pas faire appel en vain &a ces con- 
cours individuals. I] est d’autre part fermement convaincu que les 
Académies, Universités et autres corps savants tiendront 4 se faire re- 
présenter & Bruxelles en 1923. 

Cette conviction ne parait pas téméraire quand on songe & |’intérét que 
présenteront les travaux mémes du Congrés. Elle parait d’ailleurs 
d’autant plus justifiée que la Belgique posséde d’extraordinaires richesses 
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artistiques et archéologiques, et sur son sol, des témoins particuliérement 
nombreux d’un passé que les événements des derniéres années rendent plus 
émouvant encore. 

Le Comité organisateur se compose de: 

MM. E. Bacna, Directeur des Services belges de Bibliographie; P. 
BERGMANS, Bibliothécaire en chef et Professeur a l'Université de Gand; 
Dom URSMER BERLIERE 0.8.B., Président de la Commission Royale d’His- 
toire; J. Biwez, Professeur a l'Université de Gand; G. Bicwoop, Profes- 
seur A l’Université de Bruxelles; J. CAPART,, Conservateur aux Musées 
Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Professeur a l'Institut superieur d’art et 
d’archéologie de l’Université de Liége; J, CLioson. Professeur a |’Uni- 
versité de Liége; G. Cornit, Professeur A l’Université de Bruxelles; 
J. Cuveier, Archiviste général du Royaume; L. p—E BroucKEre Professeur 
a l’Université de Bruxelles; Vicomte pE JONGHE Président de la Société 
Royale de Numismatique; CH. De LANNoy, Professeur a l'Université de 
Gand; Abbé F. DELANNoy. Professeur & la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres du Collége St. Louis a Bruxelles; L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 
Professeur 4 l’Université de Gand; Baron pE Log, Conservateur aux 
Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire; Abbé pe Meyer. Professor a 1’Uni- 
versité de Louvain; R. P. DE MoreAvU s.J., Professeur au Collége des 
Jésuites de Louvain; A. DE Ripper, Directeur Général au Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres; F. DE VIsScHER, Professeur A l'Université de Gand; 
M. DE WUuLF, Professeur a |’Université de Louvain; F. DoNNet, Secré- 
taire de l’Académie Royale d’Archéologie 4 Anvers; G. DuprREEL, Pro- 
fesseur a |’Université de Bruxelles; P. Errera, Professeur a |’Université 
de Bruxelles; H. FIERENS-GEVAERT, Conservateur en Chef du Musée 
Royal des Beaux-Arts 4 Bruxelles, Professeur 4 |’Institut supérieur d’art 
et d’archéologie de l’Université de Liége; V. Fris, Chargé de Cours a 
l'Université de Gand, Archiviste de la Ville; Epw. GAILuiarp. Secrétaire 
Perpétuel de l’Académie Royale Flamande a Gand; Comte GosLet 
p’ALVIELLA. Ministre d’Etat, Professeur émérite de |’Université de Brux- 
elles; P. GRAINDOR, Professeur 4 l’Université de Gand; H. Grécorre, Pro- 
fesseur a l|’Université de Bruxelles; L. HALKIN, Professeur a |’Université 
de Liege; M. HUISMAN, Directeur au Ministéré des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Professeur a l’Université de Bruxelles; G. HULIN pE Loo, Professeur a 
l'Université de Gand; P. HyMANs, Ministre d’Etat, Professeur a |’Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles; R. KREGLINGER, Professeur a l'Université de 
Bruxelles Mgt. LapDEUZE, Recteur magnifique de l'Université de 
Louvain; L. LE&cLERB, Professeur a l'Université de Bruxelles; Cua. 
MICHEL, Professeur 4 l’Université de Liége; H. NEétis, Sous-Chef de 
Section aux Archives Générales du Royaume; L. PARMENTIER, Professeur 
a l'Université de Liége; R. P. PEETERS s.J,, Bollandiste; C. PERGAMENI, 
Professeur 4 l’Université de Bruxelles; J. PIRENNE, Chargé de Cours a 
l'Université de Bruxelles; E. PoNcELET, Conservateur des Archives de 
Etat & Mons; P. PovuLitet, Mimistre d’Etat, Professeur 4 l'Université de 
Louvain; A. RoerscH. Administrateur-Inspecteur et Professeur a l’Uni- 
versité de Gand; A. Rurot, Conservateur honoraire du Musée royal 
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d’Histoire naturelle; G. Smets, Professeur a l’Université de Bruxelles; L. 
Speteers, Attaché aux Musées royaux du Cinquantenaire, Chargé de 
cours & l'Institut supérieur d’art et d’archéologie de l’Université de Gand; 
V. TourRNEvuR, Conservateur a la Bibliothéque Royale; L. VAN DER ESSEN, 
Professeur a l'Université de Louvain; H. VAN DER LINDEN Pro- 
fesseur a |’Université de Liége; H. VAN Hovutrs, Professeur a |’Uni- 
versité de Gand; F. VAN KALKEN, Professeur a |’Université de Bruxelles; 
J. VANNERUS, Conservateur des Archives de la Guerre; F. VAN OrtTRoY, 
Professeur a |’Université de Gand; E. VAN OVERLOOP, Conservateur en 
Chef des Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire; L. VAN PUYVELDE, Profes- 
seur a l’Université de Gand; L. Verriest, Professeur a |’Ecole Colaniale 
supérieure & Anvers; J. P. WALTZING, Professeur a l’Université de Liége. 
Ce Comité a composé le BUREAU comme suit: 
Président: M. H. PIRENNE, Professeur a l’Université, 126 rue Neuve St. 
Pierre, Gand. 
Vice-Présidents: R. P. DELEHAYB, S.J., Président de la Société des Bol- 
landists, 22 Boulevard St. Michel, Bruxelles. 
M. F. CuMmMont, Professeur honoraire de |’Université de 
Gand, 19 Corso d'Italia, Rome. 
Secrétaire-Général: M. G. DES MAREZ, Professeur a l’Université de la 
Ville, 11 Avenue des Klauwaerts, Bruxelles. 
Trésorier: M. CH. TERLINDEN, Professeur a |’Université de Louvain, 61 
Avenue Legrand, Bruxelles. 
Secrétaire: M. F. L. GANSHOF, Docteur en Philosophie et Lettres, 12 rue 
Jacques Jordaens, Bruxelles 
Sous réserve de création ultérieure d’autres sections, le Congrés com- 
portera les sections suivantes: 
Ze Histoire de |’Orient. 
II. Histoire grecque et romaine. 
III. Etudes byzantines. 
IV. Histoire du Moyen Age. 
V. Histoire moderne et contemporaine (y compris l’Histoire coloniale). 
VI. Histoire religieuse et ecclésiastique. 
VII. Histoire du Droit. 
VIII. Histoire économique. 


IX. Histoire de la Civilisation (philosophie, sciences, conceptions poli- 
tiques et sociales, enseignement etc.). 

xX. Histoire de l’Art et Archéologie (y compris la Préhistoire). 

XI. Méthode historique et Sciences auxiliaires de l’Histoire (y compris 


le Géographie historique). 
XII. Documentation sur l’Histoire du monde pendant la guerre. 
XIII. Archives et Publications de textes. 

Le Comité fera parvenir ultérieurement tous les renseignements 
utiles concernant l’affiliation au Congrés, son organisation, son ordre du 
jour etc. Le montant de l’adhésion a été fixé & 50 francs belges a verser, 
de préférence, au Compte chéque postal n° 79428, au nom du Congrés 
international d’Histoire-Bruxelles. 
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Le Secrétariat se tient dés A présent a la disposition des intéressés 
pour leur fournir toutes les indications qu’ils jugeraient nécessaires. 
Bruxelles, le I Juillet 1922. 
Pour LE CoMITE ORGANISATEUR : 


Le Secrétaire général, Le Président, 
G. DES MAREZ H. PIRENNE 
Le Secrétaire, Les Vice-Présidents, Le Trésorier, 
F. L.GANSHOF R.P. DELEHAYEs. 3. CH. TERLINDEN 
F. CUMONT 


Inauguration of a Pan-American Association.—Georgetown University 
recently inaugurated a most important movement by establishing a Pan- 
American Students’ Association the object of which is to promote the 
peace of the American Continent. As an initial step towards this end, the 
Very Reverend John S. Creeden, President of Georgetown, announced in 
the presence of the entire diplomatic corps from the Latin-American 
countries the establishment of a full scholarship in the school of foreign 
service for each of the twenty republics represented in Washington. 

Ambassadors and Ministers from the Latin-American republics, who 
were the guests of the university on the occasion, joined through Senor 
Don Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador from Chile, in lauding the purpose 
as one that is “destined to create relationships between the future public 
men of the various sections of America destined for leadership.” 

In announcing the formation of the students’ assocation, the Rev. W. 
Coleman Nevils, regent of the school, stated that it was the purpose of 
the university to found a “hall of the Americas” in connection with the 
school for special meetings and studies devoted to creating a better knowl- 
edge between the peoples of the two continents. 

Francisco Banda, of the Ecuador Legation, accepted the charter be- 
stowed upon the association by President Creeden, bearing the seal of the 
university. 

Appealing for justice as the basis of international relations, Am- 
bassador Mathieu decried the “selfishness, ambitions, hatreds and im- 
positions of force, masquerading in the guise of nationalism, which have 
fouled the streams which civilization has sought to purify by the patient 
labor of centuries.” 

“Ability is not all that is essential to a diplomat [Ambassador Mathieu 
pointed out] and sincerity is of even greater weight.” 

“My best wishes,” he said, “go to the young students from among 
whom will be chosen the future ambassadors, ministers and consuls, and 
possibly those newly devised entities known as ‘observers’ who were 
wholly unknown to my books.” 

Dr. Rowe, speaking for the Pan-American Union, declared that the 
newly formed Students’ Association created a “vision of the students of 
America uniting to be the standard bearers of the Pan-American Union 
and the guarantors of the peace of the American continent.” Georgetown 
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university, by establishing these scholarships, [he said] places its un- 
exampled facilities to the disposal of all Americans. 

President Creeden declared that the chief of the diplomatic mission 
of each Latin-American republic will have the privilege of designating 
one of his countrymen to follow a four-year course in the school of 
foreign service. In establishing the foreign service school [he pointed out] 
Georgetown kept to its traditions of a hundred years ago when it inau- 
gurated a course in Spanish for the purpose of effecting more harmonious 
social and trade relations with the peoples of Latin America. 


Aids to Students of Egyptology Mr. Lansing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, Department of Egyptian Art suggests the following 
books for readers who wish to delve into the subject of Egyptology: 

History: J. H. Breastep, A History of Egypt; J. H. BREASTED, An- 
cient Times. 

Religion: ADOLPH ERMAN, Egyptian Religion; BREASTED, Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egppt; MILNE, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Vol. VI., see Graeco-Egyptian; Scott-MONCRIEFF, Paganism and Chris- 
tianity in Egypt; A. WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. 

Languages and Literature: In the eleventh edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica under Egypt, sections written by ALAN GARDINER and 
F. GriFFITH; ALAN GARDINER in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 
for April, 1915, entitled Egyptian Hieroglyphic Writing; MaspEero, Popu- 
lar Stories of Ancient Egypt, 1915. 

Art and Archaeology: MASPERO, Art in Egypt; MAsPEerRo, Manual of 
Egyptian Archeology; MAsPEeRo, New Light on Ancient Egypt; W. M. F. 
PETRIE, Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt; P. E. NEwBerry, Scarabs. 

Life (including dress, recreations, &c.): ERM, Life in Ancient Egypt; 
translated by H. M. Tirard. 

Coptic Period: CURZON, Monasteries of the Levant; STRYZGOWSKI, 
Koptische Kunst. 

Foreign Relations: HALL, The Relations of Aegean with Egyptian 
Art, in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Vol. I, pp. 110, 197; Vol. 
II, p. 187; HALL, Aegean Archaeology. 

Connection with Bible History: New Testament—CAMDEN M. COBERN, 
The New Archaeological Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the New 
Testament and Upon the Life and Times of the Primitive Church. 

Old Testament—Epwarp NAVILLE, Archaeology of the Old Testament. 

General: BAEDEKER’s Egypt; Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A Valuable Publication——The Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium is an Oriental Patrology published by the Catholic University of 
America and the Catholic University of Louvain under the editorial direc- 
tion of Drs. Chabot, Guidi, Hyvernat and Forget. Its purpose is to pub- 
lish all Christian texts extant in Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Coptic and 
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Armenian. The text and Latin translation appear in distinct volumes and 
may be purchased separately. Subscriptions and orders should be sent to 
J. Gabalda & Co., 90 Rue Bonaparte, Paris (VI), or to The Secretary of 
The Corpus, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 





The Centenary of Canova.—Italy is commemorating in various ways the 
centenary of the death of the sculptor Canova, whose works have gone 
through successive waves of appreciation and neglect in the intervening 
decades. One of these acts of remembrance has taken the form of a vol- 
ume by A. Foratti, entitled Canova (Milan: Casa Editrice Caddeo). 
Among other things, it gives fullest information about the beautiful 
temple which the sculptor raised in his native village of Possagno, which 
nestles in a fold of the lovely Asolean hills. Since that temple was built, 
the flaming admiration of Canova’s contemporaries has been quenched by 
a period of neglect and depreciation, and even to-day, England, which 
contributed more liberally than any other country to the erection of 
Canova’s tomb in Venice, still shows herself languid in appreciation of 
sculpture inspired by the classic period. 


A Pilgrimage to Louvain.— Plans for the pilgrimage to Louvain next 
summer on the part of American priests who are graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain were discussed at a reunion of the Atlantic Coast sec- 
tion of the Louvain alumni held on January 30, at Hotel Allen, Allentown, 
Pa., at the invitation of Monsignor Peter Masson, in honor of the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Jules De Becker, rector of the University of Louvain, 
who will spend several months in the United States visiting different parts 
of the country in behalf of the university work. 

The Right Rev. John J. O’Connor, Bishop of Newark and the Right 
Rev. John G. Murray, Bishop of Hartford, were among the American pre- 
lates, graduates of Louvain, who were present at the re-union, which at- 
tracted more than eighty priests from points as remote as Chicago, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and New Orleans. There are eighteen American 
bishops graduates of Louvain and about 800 priests. 

The proposed pilgrimage to Louvain will probably start in June and 
former students will be there for the celebration of the silver jubilee of 
the rectorship of Monsignor De Becker. 
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